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“The best weekly for children in America.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


This beautiful number, published December 18, 
contains two most interesting Christmas stories, 


“A DISAPPOINTED CHRISTMAS,” 


by Luey ©. Litiir, illustrated by Freperic Dret- 
man, and “ Mrs. Larsen’s Christmas Gift,” by 
Ernest INGERSOLL, illustrated by W. A. Rocers. 


“THE REVOLT OF THE HOLIDAYS” 


is a charming little operetta, by Epwarp I. Sre- 
vENSON, with illustrations by Howarp Pyie. Mar- 
Garet Eyrincr contributes a tender and pathetic 
little Christmas poem, beautifully illustrated by 
Jessre Curtis Suepuern, and the last page is given 
to the exquisite Christmas carol, “When Christ 
was born of pure Marie,” with music composed for 
this number by Grorce WiLLiaM WarREN. 
**A Christmas Present which lasts all the year.” 

HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $1 50 PER YEAR. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY, 
“T ‘SAY NO:” 
OR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED, 


is begun in the number of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
December 22. 





An illustrated Supplement, containing a power- 
Sul and fascinating story, entitled 
“HOW JOHN NORTON KEPT HIS 
CHRISTMAS,” 


is issued gratuitously with the number of Harrrr’s 
Weskiy for December 22. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 


For 1884. 


The numbers of Harrer’s WeeKkty for Deoem- 
ber 22d and 29th, 1883, containing the first two 
installments of Witk1e CoLuins’s new story, will 
be sent gratuitously to all nnw subscribers request- 
ing the same, on receipt by Harrer & Broruers 
of four dollars, the subscription price Sor Har- 
per’s WrEkLy for 1884. 





(ee Our next Number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SupPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Wonter Hovse and Srreet Dresses, Lone CLoaks, 
Crecutars, Jackets, Morning Wrappers, etc. ; 
Winter Surts for Boys and Giris or att AGEs; 
Lingeriz, Jeweiry, Light Screens, Nécessaires, 
etc., ete. ; with choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 





Per Year: 
re ee $4 00 
ARP BE OMMILG 606 Sonne oscdics sce 4 00 
SAMUI EMEA (ote oes 3 ivsekoy ss se 4 00 
Harerrr'’s Youne Peorir ............ 150 
Harrer’s Franxuin Squaue Liprary 

|S ee oe . 10 00 


Postage free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


T is not generally known—among the lai- 

ty, that is—that for some hundreds of 
years after the birth of Christ, that birth, 
when celebrated at all, was celebrated near- 
ly a fortnight later than the day we now 
observe, and that previously it was cele- 
brated on dates much earlier in the year, 
as in May and June, apparently taken at 
random, according to the fancy of the spe- 
cial ordainer of the feast to his church. 

It was toward the close of the fourth cen- 
tury that St. Cyriz, of Jerusalem, received 
permission from the first Pope JuLius for an 
investigation to be made, and the real day 
ascertained, if possible, on which JosEPH 
and Mary rode up to Bethlehem to pay 
taxes. This, it was thought, might be done 
by an examination of the tables of the cen- 
sors in the Roman archives. The result, 
however, was not entirely satisfactory ; it 
was seme time before the Eastern Church 
adopted the day decided upon, but at length 
the fathers, although not absolutely certain 
of its identification, resolved to accept the 
25th of December, to which we have ever 
since adhered. Still, even at the present 
day, critical opinion is so far dissatisfied 
with the date as to be inclined to declare it 
rightfully some four or five days earlier than 
that from which we now count the Christian 
era. 

By tradition the fact had already descend- 
ed, and been accepted, that the birth took 





place at midnight; and the circumstance 
that between the middle of December and 
February there was a period of dry weather, 
separating the early and the latter rains 1n 
Palestine, made it possible that at such a 
season the shepherds might have been keep- 
ing their flocks upon the plains, and have 
seen the splendid vision recorded by the 
evangelist. 

Probably what weighed quite as much as 
anything else with the early fathers in fix- 
ing the precise time was their knowledge 
that the winter solstice was regarded among 
most heathen people as the revival of dying 
nature, the turning of the sun on his path, 
to send renewed power through all the 
channels of the universe. Romans, Celts, 
and Germans had always held great feasts 
at this period, which was naturally one of 
spontaneous rejoicing, the Germans going 
so far as to believe that during the twelve 
nights now observed as the Christmas holi- 
days they had evidence of the movement 
of their deities about the earth. And of 
course, the feast already existing, the fa- 
thers saw the wisdom of turning it to their 
own uses, as they did in the case of many 
other holidays. It was by means of their 
endeavor, however, to substitute their own 


| festivities for the heathen ones that the 


old dramatic representations originated, the 
miracle plays, and manger sougs; and the 
festivities always continued twelve days, 
and sometimes even to the beginning of the 
next month following. The carols did not 
come into existence till the people had 
ceased easily to understand Latin. The 
songs of the Christmas-tide were empha- 
sized by dancing, in which father and mo- 
ther and children all took part on the 
night before Christmas, carrying lighted 
tapers in their hands, so occupying the 
hours between the three masses always cel- 
ebrated on that night, and helped out by 
a collation, called the “ reveillon,” which 
had its use in keeping them awake and for- 
tifying them against fatigue. 

It is from these early singers that the old 
legend comes that at midnight the dumb 
animals themselves do homage: “The cock 


crows ont, ‘Christus natus est’ [Christ is | 


born]; the ox bellows, ‘Ubi? [where ?] and 
falls on his knees; the lamb bleats, ‘ Beth- 
lehem ;’ the ass brays, ‘Eamus’ [let us go], 
and the bees hum the Hundredth Psalm.” 
All the general saturnalia of Christmas, 
which finally enlarged its bounds into 
games under the control of the Lord of Mis- 
rule, the Abbot of Unreason, and the Captain 
of all Mischief, were known as the December 
Liberties, and we dare say there was many 
a good house-mother among the early Chris- 
tians, as among the later ones, who was glad 
when it was all well over, ifthe consequences 
of free use of the wassail bow], with its com- 
pound of brown ale, sugar, spice, toast, and 
roasted apples, the “ gossip bowl” ot SHAK- 
SPEARE’S Midsummer Night, were really ever 
well over with the end of the Liberties, and 
did not leave many a sore stomach and ach- 
ing head in memory of the day marked on 
the old Scandinavian calendar of the clog- 
almanac with a drinking horn. Indeed, in 
the days of the height of Christmas merry- 
making in Old England, the house-mother, 
who loved to have all things done decently 
and in order, might well have remembered 
the superstition regarding Northern people, 
which held that in the twelve days succeed- 
ing Christmas they were turned into wolves, 
and let loose among men not thus metamor- 
phosed, and were then as much worse than 
ordinary wolves as when men they had been 
superior. 

We have left all this wild merriment of 
our forefathers, who must needs spend on 
something that animal vigor and excess of 
vitality which we expend in the pursuit 
of wealth, in our inventions and our appfi- 
cations of science, in our tunnelling of 
mountains and building of bridges and lay- 
ing of cables, and in our exploring expedi- 
tions to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
followed by those for the relief of the ex- 
plorers. Thus Christmas-keeping has so- 
bered down into a simple matter of family 
reunion, into the hanging of stockings, the 
laying out of little sabots, the decking of 
trees for the children ; into the interchange 
of gifts and the eating of a good dinner; 
and as we grow older with each year losing 
a little of its merry-making quality, and 
taking on some of the sadness following 
those changes made evident by recurring 
anniversaries, in spite of all religious joy. 
We have come to realize that we ourselves, 
at any rate, are no longer children, but are 
grown people in a world where there is 
much more than playing to do, and the re- 
alization makes us more reasonable in our 
enjoyment than those that went before us 
as late as two hundred years ago, even when 
we make the day a particularly festive one. 
Nevertheless, reasonable or not, we do not 
fail, in the mass, to keep the season in some 
way, glad to acknowledge all that has been 
done for us by the day it stands for, and 
without too much solicitude as to whether 





we have the precise and particular time, re- 
membering that at whatever season it has 
been or may be celebrated, at the summer 
or the winter solstice, it is not the accident 
of date that we commemorate, but the pro- 
found and mighty fact of the salvation of 
a race by means of that for which we cele- 
brate the day at all. 





A CHRISTMAS LAY SERMON. 
FEAST of good-will is a blessing, be 
its origin what it may. The race is 

richer for the wealth of human kindness 
poured out at Christmas, whether we regard 
the day as the centre of the Christian year 
or the survival of a pagan tradition. And 
in these nineteen hundred years of observ- 
ance it has certainly come to mark the tri- 
umphs of Christianity. For it is history 
that the fairest heights of civilization have 
been reached and its future gains promised 
in the name of that faith. 

Dr. HoLMEs once said, indeed, that Chris- 
tianity is the flag under which nations sail, 
not the rudder by which they steer. O7 
course it is true that no nation proposes to 
itself to test its principles and practice by 
the spiritual standards of Christ. But it is 
equally true that a breath more subtle than 
the wind, a force more steady than the hand 
upon the wheel, takes the craft upon a 
wiser course than the steersman saw writ- 
ten on his chart. It is like that spirit in 
“The Ancient Mariner” which slid beneath 
the keel, and “ made the ship to go.” Al- 
ways isan building better than he knows, 
and through his very straits and errors and 
follies advancing to a nobler manhood. Al- 
ways a divinity doth shape our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will. 

The believers in the old faiths discerned 
this truth, and beheld its workings; but it 
is the new faith which is fullest of the spir- 
it ofadvancement. It is Europe and Amer- 
ica which are in the van of progress, not 
Asia and Africa. And it is in Europe and 
America that the sense of human fellowship 
shows stronger with every recurring Christ- 
mas. On the surface, indeed, there is much 
to make a doubter disconraged. Are these 
melancholy strikes, he will ask, these end- 
less bickerings between capital and labor, 
these hordes of tramps, these tenement- 
houses swarming with their horrible popu- 
lation, these miles of palaces, this prodi- 
gality of fashion, the signs and tokens of 
human brotherhood? Is the condition of 
the Irish question, the Indian question, the 
Egyptian question, the Chinese question, 
the Nibilist question, prophetic of approach- 
ing peace on earth? Between the prosper- 
ous Classes and the wolf-reared legion born 
to crime, between culture and ignorance, is 
there any promise ot good-will ? 

But the keeping of Christmas is the an- 
swer to such doubts. Blind and unwise as 
much of our benevolence is, the benevo- 
lence is never so conspicuous as then. Year 
after year the methods of helpfulness be- 
come more enlightened and successful, and 
the impulse to helpfulness stronger. The 
effort to make poverty "less poor, ignorance 
less imbruted, misery less wretched, drunk- 
enness less general and debasing, is a mod- 
ern effort, and the fruit of the modern faith. 
About such social questions as tax the best 
wisdom of nations, as the establishment 
of good government in Ireland, or the pa- 
cification of discontent in Russia, there is 
this element of hope, that it is but lately 
that anything like a fair discussion of the 
subject, anything like a recognition of the 
fact that these malcontents had a real griev- 
ance, has been possible. Once the knout or 
the constable, the dungeon or the scaffold, 
would have been thought the fit reply to 
complaints which now reach the ears of 
sovereigns or challenge the wisdom and 
conscience of legislators. 

Even strikes, those terrible struggles of 
the blind Samson of labor to free himself 
from his fetters, show us a soul of good in 
things evil. The laborer must have Jeft far 
behind him his worst estate before he could 
comprehend the value of organization, mu- 
tual helpfulness, and faith toward his fel- 
lows. Faith toward employers comes later, 
but it will surely come. The truth is that 
we are in a transition state between the 
old order, when the whole weight of prop- 
erty, knowledge, and social power pressed 
down on poverty and ignorance to keep them 
under, and the new order, when property, 
knowledge, and social power will find their 
justification in the help they give to pover- 
ty and ignorance. 

Self-interest is everywhere aggressive 
enough still, and blind enough to the good 
of the community. But when it seeks its 
own, in some strange way it promotes the 
interest of the race. ALVA crushed the 
Netherlands through his iron will, and gave 
a new kingdom to the world, whose soil grew 
noble virtues that still quicken heroism, 
devotion, and unselfishness. The race could 
not spare from its history the harvest of 
great ideas a1d actions which were sown in 





the bloody seed-time of the French Revo- 
lution. Out of an awful war America won 
a peace on higher conditions than her sons 
had dreamed of when they took up arms. 
We may call it Providence, the genius of 
the time—what we will—the spirit of good- 
will to man shapes all the deeds of men 
above their weak intention, and that is the 
spirit of Christmas which we celebrate. 








WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


HE recent election of a Speaker of the nation- 
al House of Representatives renders oppor- 
tune an allusion to the first election of a Speaker 
which ever took place at the present seat of gov- 
ernment, which was when the election took place 
at the time of meeting of the Seventh Congress, 
December 7, 1801. On that day Mr. Macon, of 
North Carolina, a Republican, was chosen Speak- 
er over Bayard; and Beckley, the former Repub- 
lican incumbent, ejected by the Federalists, was 
chosen Clerk—by 53 to 26 for the opposition can- 
didates. That was a majority in nearly the same 
proportion as that of Speaker Carlisle over his 
foremost opponent for the Speakership. 

Owing to there being no Vice-President elected 
as such since the accession of Vice-President Ar- 
thur to the Presidency, and to the fact that he 
has no wife, and that widowers have successive- 
ly been chosen to preside over the Senate, the 
wife of each Speaker who has held office during 
that time has been in the scale of precedence in 
official society the “ first lady,” though the Speak- 
ers themselves have been, in the same scale, “ third 
gentlemen,” taking precedence, of course, after 
the Président and the presiding officer of the 
Senate. Two ladies have now held that position 
as wives of Speakers during the present adminis- 
tration—that is to say, within two years—and 
yet a Speaker’s wife has probably never been so 
situated before, for the majority of our Presi- 
dents have been married, and those who have not 
had wives during their residence in the Executive 
Mansion have always had a daughter, daughter- 
in-law, or, as in President Buchanan’s case, an 
adopted daughter, to preside for them, to whom 
the honors due the “ first lady” were accorded. 

Though very modest and unassuming in man- 
ner, kind-hearted and generous to the highest de- 
gree, the wife of Speaker Carlisle looks the dig- 
nity of the position most emphatically. She is 
unusually tall (five feet eight and a half inches), 
perfectly erect, and has a fine figure, in admirable 
proportion to her height. She has had every ad- 
vantage through life, her father having been a 
wealthy man in Kentucky. She dresses in fault- 
less taste, always in rich materials, but in dark 
shades of color, which set off to advantage her 
clear rosy complexion and light brown hair, which 
she wears in short loose curls on her forehead. 

As it has long been customary for the wife of a 
Speaker to receive on Wednesdays, Mrs. Carlisle 
will begin doing so early in January, and will 
doubtless have very crowded receptions, for the 
first call is due her from all other ladies in Wash- 
ington, and, moreover, having lived there during 
eaclr winter since her husband first came to Con- 
gress, in 1877, she has long had a very large cir- 
cle of acquaintances. 

In connection with questions of precedence, 
allusion may be made to the fact that the Sena- 
tors in the United States Congress have from the 
first been among the greatest sticklers for hav- 
ing it accorded to members of their body. They 
have claimed it at times on the ground of be- 
ing in their own persons the official representa- 
tives of the sovereignty of their States, and al- 
ways because of the constitutional clause provid- 
ing for the President making appointments, etc., 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” 

Their claims to social and political considera- 
tion have as often made a “ dead-lock” in society 
on the question of who is to receive first calls 
from them, and who to pay such to them, as be- 
tween the President and Senate in regard to ap- 
pointments. 

Questions of official precedence are deemed so 
important that they are even discussed sometimes 
at a caucus of Senators. One of these questions 
so discussed was as to whether a Senator who has 
long served as such, and then goes out of the 
Senate for a time to accept a place in the ecab- 
inet, or for any other reason, except perhaps de- 
feat in an election to the Senate, is entitled, when 
re-elected to the Senate, to the precedence which 
was rightfully his before his retirement. This 
question was mooted when Mr. Sherman, after 
four years’ service in President Hayes’s cabinet, 
returned to the Senate, and also when Mr. Win- 
dom, after his six months’ continuance in Gener- 
al Garfield’s cabinet, again became a Senator, and 
it was decided, it is said, so far as social amenities 
went, in favor of the returning Senators; but a 
Senator says they lost by their retirement their 
precedence on the Senate committees. A Sen- 
ator, it is authoritatively asserted, who for any 
reason is not a member of that body for one or 
more years, is treated, when he again becomes 
one in consequence of a re-election, precisely as 
if he had never before served in the Senate, even 
if before his resignation he had been a Senator 
for upward of ten or fifteen years, Senator Sher- 
man had been in the Senate sixteen years when 
he resigned to go into President Hayes’s cabinet. 
Had he not been out of the Senate at all he would, 
when the Republicans reorganized its committees 
in 1881, have been made chairman of the Finance 
Committee, as he had been previous to his retire- 
ment. 

To illustrate how long Senators have consider- 
ed questions of official precedence of scarcely less 
vital consequence than affairs of state, the follow- 
ing is quoted from John Quincy Adams’s Memoirs. 
Under date of December, 1819 (he being then 
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Secretary of State), he says: “In the winter of 
1817-18 two members of the Senate, for both of 
whom I have the highest respect, and with one 
of whom I had had the pleasure of sitting sever- 
al years in the Senate, called on me at my office, 
and informed me that there was a minute of a 
rule agreed upon, not officially, but privately, by 
the members of the Senate of the First Congress, 
that Senators of the United States paid the first 
visit to no person except the President of the 
United States. I observed to them that as dur- 
ing five years’ service as a Senator I had never 
seen or heard of this rule, I could hardly consid- 
er it as ever having been much observed.” 

However, so forcible did that alleged rule 
prove, that at the time Mr. Adams wrote it made 
so serious a disturbance in Washington society 
as to demand the attention of the President 
(Monroe), who called a special cabinet meeting 
to consider it. From time to time since then the 
dispute as to who should pay the first call to the 
other, the members of the cabinet or the Sena- 
tors, has broken out afresh; but the cabinet hav- 
ing always been worsted in the discussion, its 
members and their families have now for many 
years regularly called, at the beginning of each 
session 6f Congress, on the Senators and their 
families, as well as on the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court and their families, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and his family. 
Of course when there is a Vice-President or 
President pro tem, of the Senate who has a wife 
or daughter, all save the President and his family 
make the first call on them. Since the end (in 
March, 1873) of Mr. Colfax’s term as Vice-Presi- 
dent there has been no one holding that office 
who has had a wife or any relative in Washing- 
ton with him to assist him in receiving or enter- 
taining, and no Vice-President or President pro 
tem. of the Senate has entertained at all, except 
by occasionally giving dinners, since that time— 
over sixteen years ago. 

The only ex-Vice-Presidents now living are 
Hannibal Hamlin, Schuyler Colfax, William A. 
Wheeler, and the present President, Mr. Arthur, 
who, according to the construction by some states- 
men of the intent of the Constitution, is still 
Vice-President, though acting President. Of the 
ex-Speakers of the House of Representatives 
now living there are R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia 
(Twenty-sixth Congress), R. C. Winthrop (Thir- 
tieth Congress), N. P. Banks (Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress),Galusha A.Grow (Thirty-seventh Congress), 
Schuyler Colfax (Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and 
Fortieth Congresses), James G. Blaine (Forty-first, 
Forty-second, and Forty-third Congresses), Sam- 
uel J. Randall (second session Forty-fourth, and 
Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses), and J. 
W. Keifer (Forty-seventh Congress). 

Referring again to questions of official preced- 
ence, the following is copied from an unpublished 
journal kept by John Forsyth, of Georgia, when 
travelling to and in Spain, when going thither to 
present his credentials as American Minister at 
Madrid, in 1819. Mr. Forsyth, in telling of his 
trip from Cadiz to Madrid, mentions a question 
of precedence between two ladies which arose in 
Seville. He says: “The streets are so narrow 
that some whimsical things occur. Two ladies 
riding in their carriages in opposite directions 
met in the centre of a square on one of these 
streets. They were the wife of a civil judge and 
a military commissary. To pass each other was 
impossible. One must back out, and the question 
of precedence arose between them as to which 
should retreat. Neither would give way; the 
coaches and horses stood still; the ladies and 
coachmen and footmen eyed each other, and 
moved not. After a dumb-show for some time, 
the husbands were sent for, and came, but still 
the dispute was as difficult to decide as before. 
Finally, after much scolding and quarrelling, the 
Corregidor was sent for, and came, and he, after 
hearing the parties, decided against the civil in 
favor of the military power. Madame the Judge 
backed out, and Madame the Commissary rode in 
triumph over the vacant place.” Mr, Forsyth 
mentions that afterward he met the judge’s wife, 
and adds, “ If she ever forgives the lady her rival, 
or the Corregidor, I do not understand Spanish 
physiognomy.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TOYS. 


FPNUE holidays are at hand, and the toy-shops 

are filled with new gifts for children. 
Among the dolls the novelty is a singing doll 
that hums a single tune. Her body may be 
bought separately, and a head chosen to please 
the purchaser. The rag dolls dressed in Kate 
Greenaway costumes are attractive and durable, 
and there are new dolls that eat candy—at least, 
when a bonbon is put in the mouth, it disappears, 
and is afterward found in the foot. There are 
new dolls that say “ Cuckoo,” and others that creep 
on the floor, or nurse from a bottle, while some 
say “ Mamma” and “ Papa,” and almost all that are 
now shown have heads that turn, eyes that open 
and shut, and bodies so well jointed that they 
pose in any attitude. Bisque heads with blue 
eyes and blonde hair are most generally popular, 
but little girls who have already a family of dolls 
prefer those with brown eyes, and golden locks 
banged across the forehead and flowing behind 
or in long braids like Marguerite, or else they 
choose the dark-haired dolls with elaborately 
dressed coiffures. The bisque heads are prettier 
this year than those made of wax, and are strong- 
er. Wax heads are made with short curly white 
wigs and very red cheeks, and are liked for infant 
dolls, A third variety, called the indestructible 
head, can be washed and banged about without 
being injured. Jointed bodies are insisted upon 
by youthful connoisseurs, and may be had in 
wood which is very durable, or with kid or mus- 
lin covers. The baby dolls in long clothes re- 
main in favor, also those dressed in the first 





short clothes, with a muslin slip, and all under- 
garments so well made that they can be re- 
moved and washed. Other dolls are in guimpe 
dresses, or in blouse dresses, or Jersey suits, and 
the French dolls have evening dresses of satin, 
or gay walking costumes of plush or of velvet, 
with a poke or a broad picturesque hat with 
plumes. Boy dolls are very popular when dress- 
ed in the little Prince suits of black velvet, or in 
a gray Knickerbocker suit, or in a Scotch kilt, 
or like a sailor in dark blue flannel. All the 
garments of these costumes can be bought sepa- 
rately and fitted on the doll, and for her outfié 
may be added jewelry, a parasol, overshoes of 
India rubber, a muff, a mask, a rattle for the 
infant doll, a purse for shopping, and indeed al- 
most anything worn or held by women and chil- 
dren. Very tiny dolls daintily dressed are bought 
by the half-dozen to people the dolls’ houses, that 
are made larger and are more fully furnished than 
they have ever been. Separate pieces of minia- 
ture furniture for dolls’ houses are made so large 
that little girls appropriate them for their, own 
use; the best of these are the dressing stands 
with a mirror and the fanciful tables. The sets 
of dishes in boxes are tastefully decorated, and 
there are toilette sets of good French china. 
Table-linen, with cloth, napkins, and doyleys, all 
bordered, fringed, and folded, are similar to those 
used by grown-up housekeepers. A cabinet 
holding dishes of stone-china, a kitchen well fur- 
nished, a swinging cradle of wicker with a cre- 
tonne canopy, a toy piano with dancing figures 
on top, a basket with complete sets of knives, 
forks, and spoons, are among the housekeeping 
toys that please girls. 

For boys as well as girls are the new Mother 
Goose figures, concealed at first, and knocked 
into sight by the toss of a ball; also the goblin 
ten-pins, with heads that are shot off by a can- 
non, and easily stuck on again; or the comic 
cubes, with human and animal figures on blocks 
to be oddly put together; or table croquet for 
winter diversion, which is a miniature copy of 
the lawn sets. Then there are a country store, 
with well-filled shelves, counter, sign, and wag- 
on, and a country church, of building blocks, with 
illuminated windows like stained glass, and with 
texts on the blocks. New Noah’s arks with 
striped straw covers are prettier than the old 
box tops, and are furnished with animals well 
carved, and with painted windows. The girls’ 
favorite is a box of things that go far toward 
furnishing dolly’s kitchen and dining-room. For 
boys there are new soft rubber balls of gay col- 
ors, and a new choral top that changes its mu- 
sical hum if touched while spinning. There are 
also saddle-horses with natural skins, on a plat- 
form or on rockers, with a saddle and bridle that 
can be taken off. There are menageries with the 
animals well caged, printing boxes, tool chests, 
railroads with tracks and stations, wooden and 
tin ware stores, and swords, guns, boats, drums, 
and wagons of all kinds, from the heavy truck 
to the most stylish London cab, The Jim Crow 
dancer is a revival of a toy of twenty years ago 
—a dancing negro who executes double shuffles 
on a board most comically. A new target is an 
Egyptian head with open mouth, into which a 
ball disappears when accurately thrown. The 
new Christmas-tree toys are mostly surprise box- 
es to be filled with bonbons, and these can be 
had in almost any design to carry out a jest or 
a sentiment. There are boxes of tinsel papers 
of all colors that beautify the tree, with also 
fruits, flowers, birds, and insects that copy na- 
ture admirably, 

JEWELRY. 


Those who make gifts of jewelry are advised 
that bracelets are at present the most popular 
piece of jewelry, just as lockets and necklaces 
were formerly. Very narrow bracelets are most 
fashionable, and these are not worn in pairs and 
to match, but are odd—that is, different on each 
arm—and a single bracelet is more stylish than 
the group of them worn when bangles were in 
vogue. Flexible bracelets in links of nugget 
gold and in curved chains are now chosen, and 
there are wire bracelets that fit any arm; these 
ave the merest wire of gold to support a row of 
precious stones that are seen on the back of the 
wrist. Colored stones alternating with diamonds 
or with pearls form slender bands all around 
the arm for more costly bracelets, and quaint 
stones are liked for the setting on top of the 
arm, such as the cat’s-eyes, the tinted diamonds, 
sapphires that are almost purple, tourmalines, 
and the Alexandrites that are green by day and 
red at night. Indeed, these colored stones ri- 
val the purest white diamonds in rich pieces 
of jewelry; for instance, there are diamond 
brooches of great value that have seven dia- 
monds, each of a different. shade, from dark 
brown up to white. The slender lace pin in bar 
shape remains in favor, notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of broader brooches, and is used alike 
for costly and simple pins. There are also many 
floral pins with small flowers done in enamel to 
copy nature in color and in shape, and also in 
size; these are most successful in violets, forget- 
me-nots, daisies, and in single carnations. Fruit 
designs are new in enamelled pins, and are shown 
in a bunch of blackberries, a single pomegranate, 
an apricot, ora plum. Insects, birds, and animals 
are also copied in jewels and in enamel, and the 
wearers’ tastes may thus be complimented. An 
appropriate Christmas pin called the Star of Beth- 
lehem represents a star of silver or of gold or of 
jewels resting on a gold crook. The smallest 
scarf pins worn by gentlemen are now in great 
favor with ladies, as they are worn thrust through 
the velvet bow of bonnet strings and in the lace 
on the fronts of dresses. A very small cord of 
gold and platinum together is used as a necklace 
when there is a valuable pendant of colored stones, 
such as the tinted pearls, sapphiges,.rubies, and 
diamonds. A necklace made of strings of pearls 
or a riviére of diamonds usually has no pendant, 








and is fastened by a diamond clasp. Silver or 
gold dog-collars worn very close and high around 
the neck are the only necklaces or chains worn in 
the day-time, Watch chains are very slight gold 
chains, with a bar to pass through the button- 
hole, and the watch is dropped into a breast pocket 
made in the dress. Ear-rings for full dress have 
a large colored stone in the centre, with a frame 
of diamonds around them; these are chosen in 
preference to solitaire diamonds, though the latter 
are by no means out of fashion. For ear-rings 
the large Alexandrite, or a pigeon’s-blood ruby, a 
tinted pearl, an opal, a sapphire, or an emerald, is 
backed with gold, and surrounded with diamonds 
that are held on by silver claws. When gold ear- 
rings are used they are in hoop shape, either very 
slender, or else with thicker hoops that have In- 
dia devices upon them. Finger rings are most 
fancifully set, either around the finger, or in diago- 
nal rows, or in long marquise medallions, Three 
rings, each with a row of different stones around 
the finger, are worn on tlie same finger; one of 
these is of rubies, the next of sapphires, and the 
third of pearls or diamonds. For gentlemen are 
seal rings of dark sard, with the monogram or 
crest cut on them, for sealing letters. The single 
stud worn by gentlemen when in evening dress 
may be merely a nugget of gold or a knot of gold 
cord, or else it may bear a precious stone, Cat’s- 
eyes remain in favor with gentlemen. 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, GLASS, ETC. 


Oriental porcelains are scarcely to be found in 
the shops this winter, as the preference is now 
given to more modern wares, notably those of 
English manufacture, such as the Royal Worces- 
ter, with its jewelled decorations, reticulated bor- 
ders, and its flower and leaf designs in dark or 
in pale gold and silver tints; or the reproduc- 
tions of old Sévres done by Minton, with its light 
and dark blue and its rose tints perfectly cop- 
ied as borders for Watteau-like paintings, with 
Copeland pieces of great value, among which are 
dessert plates with jewelled designs on an ivory- 
like ground, at $1000 a dozen; or the rich crown 
Derby with Persian figures on a canary or tur- 
quoise or cream ground, or else reproducing the 
fruit and flower medallions of the earliest Derby 
patterns. Dresden-ware is also in great favor 
again, both in figure pieces, statuettes, candelabra, 
and also in plaques for ornament, and useful 
plates, cups and saucers, or card trays. The fan- 
cy in pottery is for classic designs in gray and 
brown shades made in France by Haviland, or 
for the jugs, trays, small casters, pepper boxes, 
beer mugs, and tankards made in England by 
Doulton, There are also many gift pieces of 
paintings on porcelain copied from famous pic- 
tures, and these are given unframed but mount- 
ed on a small easel of brass or of teak-wood. 
From England there is also most beautiful carved 
glass treated as rock-crystal, with the figures en- 
graved and highly polished, on bowls, pitchers, 
trays, etc. Gold and enamel decorations are also 
so elaborately applied to vases and other pieces 
of glass that at the first glance the piece seems 
made of gold. Toilette sets of English crystal 
are cut in newer patterns than the diamond fig- 
ures so long in vogue, and are shown in low 
round bottles, and are now colored in green, blue, 
and yellow, though the crystal white remains 
most popular, Panels and circles of stained 
glass, with what has the effect of nuggets of jew- 
els in them, are now framed in wood for trans- 
parencies in the window, and are offered as 
Christmas gifts. Venetian glass in the favorite 
Salviati pieces is largely imported this season. 


LEATHER GOODS, 


The newest leather for pocket-books, card- 
cases, portfolios, travelling and shopping bags, 
and letter cases is darkly colored, and has press- 
ed figures on it copied from old Spanish and Jap- 
anese leathers. This is made up with corner 
pieces and clasps of red gold, or of repoussé sil- 
ver, or chased yellow gold, or else with inlaid or- 
naments in which gold, silver, and copper are 
combined. Seal-skin, fine alligator-skin, and 
English morocco are also used and decorated in 
the same way. 

BRASSES. 


Among the ornamental gifts are many Berlin 
brass pieces copied from antique chalices, drink- 
ing cups, cimeters for paper-knives, strong-boxes 
for jewels, letter racks for the library or office 
table, ewer-shaped vases, card trays, etc. The 
Benares ware, of light weight and with quaint 
India carving, is liked for cabinet pieces, bottle- 
shaped vases, urns with covers, and plaques, and 
there are also many importations of old Damas- 
cus brass in gracefully shaped vases. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


American Christmas cards rival the English 
cards in beauty of design and sentiment, and are 
so well executed that they are commended by 
European papers, and are largely exported, espe- 
cially to London. The Longfellow card repre- 
sents the poet surrounded by children seated be- 
fore a glowing fire; a verse from “The Children’s 
Hour” is quoted on one side, while on the reverse 
is a group of bells, and stanzas from the “ Christ- 
mas Bells.” Another card, admirably repre- 
senting an open book, has appropriate verses on 
the pages inside, while the leather-like back is 
marked “ A Christmas Carol.” A finely illumi- 
nated card has a procession of Eastern figures, 
with lamps held high above the head, going to 
meet the Christ-child. Small spread Japanese 
fans with fringed borders are done in quaint col- 
oring, and have pretty landscapes in Watteau 
styles. A sheaf of wheat with birds flying about 
it gives shape to a new folio card with Christ- 
mas verses inside. The Mount of the Holy Cross 
in Colorado is the subject of a card that repre- 
sents a painting on canvas, and has snow falling 
on its pines on the reverse side, with suitable 
verses. Great Worcester jars holding flowers, 





birds amid grasses and on holly branches, a mo- 
ther with her babe in her arms, a young girl 
asleep under the mistletoe bough while Cupid 
whispers in her ear, and » little girl peering from 
behind a portiére and offering a Christmas greet- 
ing, are on other cards. The silk fringes on the 
edges are in soft, delicate colors, and the sim- 
plest cards are decorated on the back with holly 
or mistletoe, or with branches of wild roses, or 
other flowers broken from the stem and strewn 
about on a ground of some prettily contrasted 
color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Enrich Brorners; L. P. Trppats; F. A. O. 
Scuwarz; Tirrany & Co.; Tueopore B. Starr; 
Davis Cottamorge & Co.; and L. Prange & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Max MULLER says that Mr. CHarLes LELAND, 
of Philadelphia, together with men like Brin- 
TON, TRUMBULL, and Horatio Hate, take off 
the reproach from American philology. Mr. 
LELAND has obtained the songs and supersti- 
tions of the New Brunswick Indians, and the 
art, which they alone possess, of reading wam- 
pum strings. 

—Miss JuLiet Corson lectures in a black 
silk, without an apron, being so dainty in her 
methods as to preserve her silk unsoiled. 

—Rowert Franz and Max Bruscu have 
sent very flattering notes to Mr. SEBASTIAN B. 
SCHLESINGER about his songs. 

—During its forty years the New York Trib- 
une has had but two editors-in-chief, Horace 
GREELEY and WHITELAW REID. 

—It is said that Henry ViLLaRp’s palace will 
surpass the VANDERBILTs’ mansions, and cost 
aneven million. It is the first attempt made to 
reproduce an Italian palace in America. 

—Seven of the convicts in an Eastern prison 
to whom Miss KeL.oge lately sang ** Home, 
sweet Home,” were so affected by it that they 
struck out for their roof-trees on the same night. 

—Paae, the artist, lives on Staten Island, in 
poor health. 

—Mr. Bouctcavtt is said to be such an artist 
in cookery that he could give points to the best 
chefs in the country. Mr. JEFFERSON is very 
fond of griddle-cakes; Savini, of macaroni; 
CATHERINE and Jerrreys Lewis, of Frankfort 
sausage; and PATTI has a weakness for onions 
but ‘* the weakness is so strong.”” 

—SamMue. L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain), J. Ham- 
MOND TRUMBULL, the philologist, CHanLes 
DupLey WARNER, and Mrs. Stowe make quite 
a galaxy of celebrities, when they are at home, 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

—Madame Minnie Havok is said to be the 
first artist who has received the photograph of 
the Emperor of Germany with his autograph. 

—There are a hundred and sixty students in 
the Cherokee National Male Seminary. 

—‘* Lydia Mackay and Colonel Tarleton,” de- 
scribing one of the most romantic episodes of 
the Revolution, is the title of a contribution to 
the February Harper from the late Dr. Marton 
Sims. 

—Mrs. Rosert Lincorn will not enter society 
this winter, owing to her health. 

—The one-hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
of the original Joun Jacos Astor from Germia- 
ny is to be celebrated with a private centennial 
by the family. It is just three generations. 

—Mrs. DAHLGREN ivherited a nice place in 
Washington, near Thomas Circle, which she has 
rented this winter to ex-Governor CurTIN, of 
Pennsylvania, and which she wishes to sell, in 
order to build a Catholic chapel. 

—Professor SopHoc es, of Harvard, is very ill. 

—Nothing more fully describes the march of 
civilization in America than the fact that Sefor 
E. Mepina, a Mexican gentleman, is about to 
establish a daily newspaper at El Paso del Norte 
both in Spanish and English. 

—Mr. ARNOLD will spend his Christmas in 
New England. 

—The ‘**Toppan Prize” at Harvard has been 
awarded to Dr. EDWARD CHANNING, of the class 
of 1878, instructor in history, for an essay on 
“Town and Country Government in the North 
American Colonies.”’ 

—Ten thousand dollars each has veen sub- 
scribed by J. P. MorGan, Joun Jacos Astor, 
W. H. VANDERBILT, WILLIAM Astor, and Catrn- 
ERINE L. WOLFE to the Bishop Porrer fund 

—Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippincort) will 
pass the winter in Paris. 

—Lieutenant DANENHOWER, of the Jeannette 
expedition, is to marry Miss HeLen SLOAN, of 
Oswego, whose father was at one time Speaker 
of the New York Assembly. 

— When it was understood that Dr. Jost ELev- 
THERIO GONZALES, ex-Governor of Nuevo Leon, 
had recovered his sight in New York, they rang 
the church bells in Monterey, and eighteen thou- 
sand persons cheered him when he stepped from 
the railway station at that place. 

—Every dog must have his day. Death no- 
tices of Plick, Lord Huciessy’s greyhound, 
which the Queen has fed from her table, are in 
all the foreign newspapers. 

—M. De Lesseps expresses great pride in the 
recently discovered fact of his Scotch ancestry 

—RUBINSTEIN is now said to be more anxious 
to appear as a musician than as a virtuoso, and 
his playing has become marked by much more 
repose than of old. 

—At the Court Opera at Vienna recently an- 
other use for electricity was illustrated by the 
simple expedient of suspending tiny incandes- 
cent lamps by very fine swinging wires, through 
which the effect of a swarm of fire-flies about a 
tropical forest scene was produced. 

—Lord Lorne is lecturing to the impover- 
ished Briton on the charms of Canadian emigra- 
tion. 

—Seven elephants’ tusks, one of which weighs 
a hundred and eighteen pounds, and is worth 
four hundred dollars, which the African King 
MENELEK gave to the King of Italy, have been 
sent to the Geographical Society of Rome by 
Count ANTONELLI, the Italian traveller. 

—Rosst, the player, has in his villa, a little 
way out of Florence, Italy, every appliance for 
comfort. At eight every morning a slight break- 
fast is laid in the room of each guest; at eleven 
comes the substantial déjeuner @ la fourchette, 
when Rosst is the life of the company, overflow- 
ing with refined gayety; his cook is a cordon 
bleu, and his wine, grown on the estate, is the 
fivest Chianti. He fs trauslating Shakspeare, 
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Fig. 2.—CentraL Baxp of ORNAMENT FoR Scanr, Fic. 1. 




















Clematis Design for Table Scarf. 
fe design Fig. 1 shows the scarf complete 

and in use. Fig. 2 represents the central 
band of ornament, which is so designed as to be 
capable of repetition. The end marked A fits 
to the end marked B, and the design ean thus 
be continued to any length. Fig. 3 shows how 
the design is to terminate, and gives the full 
ze. 
A band of-purple velvet seven inches wide, 
with a design of clematis as shown in Fig. 2, 
forms the central ornament. At the ends it is 


8 


curved as shown in Fig. 3. The blossoms of the | 
clematis are applied in pale purple crape, each | 


petal being worked in white as it approaches the 


centre of the flower. The middle of each petal | 
has long stitches in deeper purple running from | 


the centre of the flower to the outer point. The 


edges of the petals should be applied with silk | 


the exact color of the petals. 

The centre of the flower is made by a ring 
formed of cord and worked over with pale green. 
It incloses a small bunch of white silk with 
clipped ends, which is surrounded by stamens 
made in chain stitch, white or pale where they 
leave the ring, and purple of a deep tone at the 
ends; shaded silk can be found to make them, 
The stems are mainly of a pale dull green, work- 
ed over cord, but some of the smaller stems 
are brown, as indicated in the drawing. The 
leaves are of dark olive green satin, with veins 
worked in them of a darker shade. These veins 
should be worked over and over, like delicate 
cords ; the effect is richer than chain stitch. This 
central band of ornament is 
placed upon a bronze - colored 
satin ground twenty-one inches 
wide, and edged with a gold 
braid as shown in Fig. 1. The 
braid begins at the upper left- 


brought down the length of the 
left side, across the bottom, up 
the right side, across the upper 
end, down the left side anew, 
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hand corner of the band, and is | 
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and again across the bottom, and ends with a 
scroll there, as shown in Fig. 1, so that the right 
side and upper end have but one braid, the left 
and lower having two. Then begin a row of 
braid at the left-hand upper corner one inch 
from the edge of the bronze-colored satin, bring 
it down the length of the left side, across the 
bottom, up the right side two inches and a half 
from the central braid, and across the upper end 
to the left-hand corner. A third piece of braid 
starts in a scroll at the upper right-hand corner, 
and runs inward toward the other braid, turning 
sharply within an inch of it, and running down 
at an inch distance to the lower end, where, fol- 
lowing the line of the edge, it ends in a scroll as 
shown in Fig. 1. Thus no braid would be on the 
extreme right edge of the scarf. Line it with 
old-gold-colored lining silk. 





MEDLEVAL STUFFS AND COLORS, 


Samite and Satin.—One word upon a much- 
discussed and still mysterious material—samite. 
The Germans say that it was satin, and that the 
two words are the same. Ii is impossible, how- 
ever, to believe this, when Chaucer actually uses 
both words more than once. In the “Romaunt 
of the Rose,” Mirth is described as clad 


“In a samette with birdes wroughte”; 


and he later speaks of “an over-gilt samy.” In 
the “ Death of Blanch” he promises Morpheus a 
feather-bed in fine black satin rayed with gold. 
The medieval Latin words differed—ezamitum, 
samite, setinus, satin; and the chief glossaries 
enter the words apart, though each simply as “a 
rich silk stuff.” That satin of old was precisely 
like satin of to-day, many old pictures assure us ; 
but if samite is what I believe it, painting could 
not make the web clear; it would only look like 
silk. The surface of satin is absolutely smooth, 
slippery, with long threads, from the Latin seta, 
a hair; that identifies satin, as the Latin vi/losus, 
shaggy, identifies velvet. 

Now, I remember, when a child, wearing a 
cloak of rich antique Oriental silk, Persian, I 
think, of a web I have never since seen, either in 
museum or Oriental warehouse. It bad a silk, 
not satin, surface, simple, not twilled, with right 
side and wrong, and was damasked in a minute 
pattern on stripes of gold-color and violet—I 
think other colors as well—and, I think, with 
little birds and beasts mingled. Its 
peculiarity, which delighted me, was 
that in whatever direction you cut 
it you found a double web, as of five 
rich silks made together. Cut it 
any. way, the two were quite dis- 
tinct, and yet inseparable, like the 
Siamese twins. I loved to clip ocd 
bits of this silk for my dolls, alas! 
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Fig. 1.—Scarr on Tare. 


CLEMATIS DESIGN FOR TABLE SCARF.—By Mrs. T, W. Dewixc, Avtaor or “Beauty is Dress” axp “ Beauty 1x THE Hovsenow,” 
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Yound Lapy’s Eventne Dress.—Cer Patrern, No. 3552: 
Basqvr, Over-Skinr, AND Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 


which I would gladly 
see again now, for it 
was an excessively rich, 
soft fabric, rather loose- 
ly woven, and easy to 
ravel, but as firm and 
strong and immovable 
as many a silken, yield- 
ing nature, taken edge- 
wise. 

The Low-Latin word 
examitum means a stuff 
woven with six kinds of 
thread, and if we give 
samite credit for some 
more mysterious quali- 
ty than the variegations 
of six mere colors, at a 
time when all fabrics 
were frequently figured 
and variegated, I think 
the subtly woven an- 
cient silk I have de- 
scribed is more than 
likely to be samite. 

Satin, on the other 
hand, is likely to have 
been identical with the 
Chinese zatayn, of Zai- 
tun, which, like many 
Celestial manufactures, 
may carry us back to 
the remotest antiquity ; 
thus sefinus would be a 
comparatively modern 
name for it. 





Card-Receiver. 

Tus card - receiver 
consists of a painted 
porcelain plaque, which 
is set into the top of a 
small stand. The bot- 
tom is covered with 
peacock blue plush, 
decorated with a floral 
design in embroidery. 
A silk ball fringe trims 
the upper and lower 
edges of the stand, that 
at the top being headed 
by a ruche of peacock 
blue plush, which forms 
a frame about the edge 
of the plaque. 


Work-Basket. 

Tats basket is lined 
with garnet plush, that 
on the bottom being 
decorated with applied 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver Brocapr CLoaK. 








Carp-REecriver, 


embroidery. The design, a spray of flowers, is worked in colored 
crewels and silk on a muslin ground, then cut out, and applied on 
the plush ground, with the edges fastened down with a couched 
gold cord. An open border of garnet chenille in gimp crochet 
forms a binding for the upper edge, tassels and pompons being 
fastened to the loops on the outside edge. The handle is wound 
with bias plush, and trimmed with pompons, 





Work-Basker 
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HOUSE AND STREET TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Hovse Dress or Piatn axp Tarrstry Woot. 


Fig. 3.—Cueviot 
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Young Lady’s 

Evening Dress. 

Tue short skirt of 
white veiling has two 
kilt - pleatings, eac! 
bordered four 


deep with white satin 


inches 


The tunie drapery is of 
veiling, and the cor 
sage of satin, with a 
crépe lisse drapery and 
sleeves. A garland of 
buttereups encircles 
the lower edge of the 


corsage, and forms a 


chatelaine pendant on 


the left side, A short- 
er garland is fastened 
on the right shoulder, 
and a small bouquet 


on the left. 


Young Lady’s 

Dinner Dress, 

Tue skirt of this 
dress is of robin’s-egg 
blue silk, with three 
box - pleated flounces, 
vandyked at the lower 
edge, where they are 
bordered with rows of 
velvet ribbon. Vertu- 
gadin polonaise of 
chiné flowered silk hav 
ing a pale blue ground. 
The polonaise has el- 
bow sleeves, which are 
puffed on the upper 
arm, and a lace plas- 
tron tied with velvet 


ribbon 


House and Street 
Toilettes. 


Fig. 1 is a long cloak 
of large-flowered seal 
brown velvet brocade. 
A thick chenille fringe 
encircles the neck and 
wrists, and forms a 
jabot along the front 
edges, and a sash bow 
of wide ottoman ribbon 
is placed on the tour- 
nure above the kilt 
pleats in the back. 

The dress Fig. 2 is 
of bluish- gray ecash- 
mere combined with 
tapestry - figured wool 
in gray and blue. The 


skirt is made of the 
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plain cashmere, with kilt-pleatings that are stud- 
ded with appliqué disks of dark blue velvet. The 
over-dress of figured material has a full soft vest 
of plain cashmere, and round pleated collar and 
cuffs studded with velvet disks smaller than those 
on the skirt. Its open receding fronts fall in 
straight folds on each side of the vest, while the 
back breadths are amply draped. 

Fig. 3 has a puffed skirt of checked copper- 
colored Cheviot, with a scarf over-skirt that is 
draped across the front and hangs in long loops 
on the back. The basque is of moss green vel- 
vet, with a soft checked vest, confined by shirring 
at the waist. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avruor or “ Hanps or Justice,” “ For Her Saxe,” 


*““Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Litter Kate 
Krany,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 





BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 





CHAPTER IL. 


STILL C@RIOUS. 


Hamitton Repciove, faced suddenly by a lady 
eager for news of those to whom clung more than 
one ugly reminiscence, was hot as ready with his 
answers as old Mrs. Dangerfield could wish. He 
had lived down the unpleasant fact of his being 
swindled out of two hundred pounds, of his being 
ass enough to part with his money to a young 
vagabond whom he had discovered down a back 
street in Liverpool; but he had net forgotten 
one item of the facts. He had lost a good deal 
of faith in humankind since ; some people thought 
that he had grown as skeptical and satirical as 
his uncle, without the infirmities of gout and ad- 
vancing years to offer an excuse for him; but 
there was no small amount of affectation about 
his sharp ways and bitter speeches, and in the 
society that pleased him no one could be more 
agreeable. He was not a bad-tempered young 
fellow at heart; only one of those eccentric cubs 
of men who put themselves out of their way to 
disturb the equanimity of their species. Hard 
to please, certainly, but, when he was pleased, 
“such a dear!” the ladies affirmed; and in la- 
dies’ company Hamilton, a good-looking young 
fellow of seven-and-twenty now, was always at 
his best. His own sex he did not like; his un- 
cle’s friends he satirized unmercifully; at his 
uncle’s grand dinner parties the guests enjoyed 
the banquet more heartily when he was not in- 
vited to scoff at their politics and their senti- 
ments and their grammar, and to interfere with 
every opinion that clashed with his own. 

“They were always a disagreeable lot, these 
Redcloves,” people said, too; “ but the next lord 
—the one that is to be when the sour uncle dies 
—will be the worst of a bad bunch, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

It was this young man whom Mrs. Dangerfield 
charged with questions relative to an objection- 
able episode in his life, before he had had time 
to shake hands with her, and take a chair at her 
side. He was startled by the old lady’s earnest- 
ness: he had not met with any great degree of 
earnestness of late days in a circle where to grow 
demonstrative upon any subject was to become 
vulgar and low, and he took time to consider his 
reply. 

“Tell me all you know about them, please. I 
am an old woman with their troubles at my heart,” 
she had exclaimed, in real agony of spirit; but 
then she had come out of a mad-house, poor old 
girl, he thought. 

“May I ask, Mrs. Dangerfield, who told you 
that I knew anything of the Challises ?” he said 
at last. 

“ Your cousin, who has just left us. 

“She could only have guessed that. I have 
never spoken of them to her; she has never 
sought to know.” 

“ But you do know,” said Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“Very little,” he replied. 

“* And you will tell me?” 

“What can I tell you, save that they are bet- 
ter left to themselves—that they are not what I 
consider grateful beings.” 

“ Grateful for what ?” 

Hamilton did not answer. He thought of his 
two hundred pounds—that unpleasant fact which 
he had kept to himself at his own cost. 

“What have they to be grateful for? what 
interest has ever been shown in them ?” said 
Mrs. Dangerfield, plaintively. 

Hamilton shrugged his shoulders, but. still 
maintained silence. Explanation in that direc- 
tion was impossible. 

“Tt is not that I expect any sympathy from 
you or from Frances,” continued the old lady. 
“You have your own worldly affairs to study, 
and Frances is aggrieved at the very mention of 
their names. But J am interested in them; I 
know the story of a past unhappy attachment 
between my son and the mother of those chil- 
dren, whom I can not bear to think of battling, 
perhaps, with privation. I would help them, pos- 
sibly. If you have any information to offer con- 
cerning them, give it me. I ask it as my right, 
in the name of my dead son.” 

The old lady looked very impressive in her 
earnestness as she made this declaration, and 
Hamilton turned and said: 

“Tt is five years ago since I saw them last, 
since J went to Liverpool in search of them. The 
information I received then, Mrs. Dangerfield, I 
can impart to you now, if it be worth anything.” 

“You went in search of them ?” 


” 
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“ At my uncle's bidding, and unknown to his 
daughter.” 

“T suppose I must thank Lord Redclove for 
that,” she murmured. “Go on.” 

“TI met both Samuel Challis and his sister. 
The boy was a vagabond in appearance and at 
heart; a Bohemian who had run wild, who was 
untrustworthy and false, even to those who might 
have been of service to him.” 

“ Well?” 

“ He was afraid of me or of my inquiries. Aft- 
er receiving a little assistance from me, he broke 
his word to meet me again, and disappeared.” 

“ And the daughter Agnes ?” 

Hamilton paused again. He had nothing to 
say against Agnes Challis; her sweet, pale face 
had haunted him, a dream and a mystery, for a 
longer period than he cared to own, until the time 
when his curiosity, or a something higher and 
better than that, had led him to study her past 
life, and her past offense against the law, to sift 
out the whole story, as best he was able, from the 
pages of a country newspaper. What he thought 
of Agnes Challis now he scarcely knew himself, 
Believing her guilty, could he believe in aught 
else save in her complicity with her brother’s 
scheme to secure the money from him; in her 
immense powers of deception, that had even hood- 
winked the chaplain of the prison wherein she 
had been incarcerated ? He thought that he be- 
lieved all this, but he would not tell the old wo- 
man what was in his thoughts, or stand in the 
way of a better life for the girl—he was not quite 
certain of the mercy, even the justice, of the step. 
He had been always confused when thinking of 
Agnes Challis; he was confused again now; his 
cousin’s mother-in-law had brought her unexpect- 
edly into the foreground ; and her history he would 
leave for more charitable folk than he to re- 
late. 

“The daughter Agnes went to Birmingham, to 
the house of one Daniel Overdown, a gunsmith, 
resident in Prosser Street,” he replied. 

“Ts that all you know?” 

“That is all.” 

“It is very little, and five years are so long!” 
said old Mrs. Dangerfield, with a sigh. ‘“ Was 
this Daniel Overdown her only friend ?” 

“There was a clergyman, a Mr. Edwin Fayre, 
interested in her, and who held a high opinion of 
her at that time,” said Hamilton; “ you will find 
his address in the clergy list, I have no doubt.” 

“Can he tell me what has become of her, do 
you think ?” 

“] think it is very likely.” 

“Who is speaking of Edwin Fayre?” said a 
soft voice at the further end of the room, and 
Estelle Dangerfield entered from another door, 
and came toward the speakers, followed by her 
stately mother. 

When Estelle and her grandmamma had em- 
braced, the old lady put two fair, white, withered 
hands on the girl’s shoulders, and looked long 
and lovingly at her. Here was one link to the 
past which she would not willingly snap for all 
her daughter-in-law’s coolness toward her. Here 
was her son’s child to touch a heart that had 
known much care, and yearned for more affection 
than it had ever been lucky enough to receive. 
Estelle was a tall, fair girl, with big gray eyes and 
a white, plain face—as tall as Aggie Challis, but 
not as pretty, Hamilton had often thought. She 
was a half-sad, balf-weary looking young woman ; 
and although there was some of the self-restraint 
or aggravating apathy of the mother about her, 
she kissed the old lady warmly, and placed her 
own hands on those of her relative as they rested 
on her shoulder. 

“Do you know anything of Edwin Fayre, then, 
my dear?” asked the grandmother. 

“TI finished my education with his daughter 
Bella eighteen months ago. I left her to the 
undivided attention of Miss Gilchrist, at Tudor 
House. I am going to see her in a few weeks, 
with mamma’s permission.” She turned round, 
and made a formal courtesy to mamma. 

“T am not quite certain I can grant the per- 
mission,” replied the mother; “I do not admire 
the young lady whom you have chosen for a 
friend. She is too light in her manner.” 

“The young should be light, Frances,” remark- 
ed old Mrs. Dangerfield ; “ youth passes away, and 
care comes quickly to all of us.” 

The daughter-in-law still maintained her posi- 
tion. She had been always hard to move, for 
that matter, despite her apparent gentleness. 

“Miss Fayre is a clergyman’s daughter, and 
should be staider of demeanor,” the mother said. 
“She has an example to set to others—she has 
her father’s dignity and holy office to respect. I 
do not admire Miss Fayre in any great degree.” 

“ Have you ever seen her, mamma %” was the 
quiet inquiry. 

“T estimate her character from the opinion of 
one of her dearest friends.” 

There was a little emphasis on the superlative 
degree—a little sharpness even in the mother’s 
answer, as if Miss Fayre had come between the 
mother and daughter, and taken some love to 
herself which the mother was jealous of losing. 
There was only Estelle to love in the Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield’s neutral-tinted world, and Es- 
telle seemed almost as fond of other folk as of 
herself. This had been a new trial to bear, we 
may say at once, for the better understanding of 
our widow’s character. 

“Where does Mr. Fayre reside?” asked the 
old lady. 

“In Warwickshire,” replied the granddaugh- 
ter. “He is rector of Grayling: you must know 
him yourself.” 

“Grayling is seven miles from my home, and 
I never go to church.” 

“Never attend divine service!” exclaimed 
Frances Dangerfield, exhibiting more animation 
at this extraordinary assertion than she had hith- 
erto displayed. 

“Grayling is the nearest church, and I give 
my borses a rest on Sundays, and let my servants 





go instead of me. I am not happy in church— 
not fit for it,” she added, very solemnly. 

Mrs. Dangerfield the younger looked up at the 
ceiling, and silently offered a prayer for her ir- 
reverent mother-in-law on the spot, Conversa- 
tion flagged after this—an effectual damper had 
been put on it by the last remark—and it was 
in a very mild and flabby manner that old Mrs. 
Dangerfield was asked to stay to dinner—an in- 
vitation which was promptly declined. 

“Thank you, Frances, no,” she said, rising; 
“this is a passing call only. I wish’ to be in 
Birmingham this evening,” she added, looking at 
Hamilton, “and in my own Warwickshire home 
to-morrow morning.” j 

“Then I will not press you to stay,” said Frra- 
ces, calmly. 

“ But I will press you to come and see me—to 
bring your daughter with you. Iam not anxious 
to keep my big house all to myself. Estelle is 
my son’s child, and must not keep away.” 

It was a significant hint, and Mrs. Dangerfield 
of Warwickshire was well-to-do in the world, 
with power to leave her money where she pleased. 
Estelle’s mother knew this, and though she was 
far from a mercenary woman, still there was Es- 
telle and Estelle’s chances in life to consider. 

“Thank you,” Frances Dangerfield said ; ‘ Es- 
telle will be glad to come to Warwickshire and 
see you. She will be near her friend, too,” she 
added, in a sadder tone. 

“ And you?” 

“T am not fond of change; but some day, I 
hope, I—” And then the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield’s voice faded away. Her will was not 
strong enough to promise anything for herself, 
and in her mother-in-law’s society there was no 
attraction for her: only awkward and ugly refer- 
ences to a past which had imbittered her life. 

The old lady did not repeat her invitation. 
She departed after a few more words, and Ham- 
ilton went down with her, opened the door of her 
carriage, and was the last to shake hands. She 
retained his hand for a moment or two longer 
than was necessary, and peered closely into his 
face. 

“When do you see your uncle again ?”’ she in- 
quired. 

“T hardly know,” he said, laughingly; “I am 
supposed to be his private secretary; but work is 
not pressing.” 

“Tell Lord Redclove, when you see him,” she 
added, with a set expression on her face, which 
rendered it hard and sharp as a statue, “that [ 
have come out of the mad-house.” 

Hamilton was startled, but he was a man who 
prided himself on disguising his emotion now— 
a sham philosopher. 

“His lordship will be charmed to hear that 
you have recovered from your indisposition thus 
happily,” Hamilton said, bowing over the hand 
still in his own. 

“ Happily !” she echoed ; then she passed into 
the carriage and looked out of the window at 
him. 

“You may come to Warwickshire when Es- 
telle’s there, Mr. Redclove,” she said, through the 
open window. “I think I should be glad to see 
you. If Iam disappointed, why, it’s easy for you 
to go away again.” 

“T shall be delighted,” he muttered. 

“ And now please tell the coachman to drive 
to the Northwestern Railway Station. I am go- 
ing to find Daniel Overdown at once.” 

Hamilton, thus requested, gave the necessary 
order, and then old Mrs. Dangerfield was whirled 
away. He stood looking after her carriage for a 
moment. 

“They have only half cured that old party,” 
he soliloquized. “I shouldn’t wonder if she 
gives her friends and relations a heap of trouble 
presently.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 
FOLLOWING ON. 


Pavut Dancerrietp’s mother had been a wo- 
man of wonderful energy in her youth, or else 
she had resolved to make up by extra exertion 
for years of supineness in the asylum from which 
she had been set free. Somewhat old, somewhat 
feeble, with a general shakiness of gait, she did 
not appear to be a woman capable of any great 
exertion, but rather one fast leaving health and 
strength behind her, and requiring careful nurs- 
ing for the remainder of her life. Appearances 
were deceptive, however, and Mrs. Dangerfield 
showed no diminution of vigor in her expedition. 
She reached Birmingham in three hours, hired a 
cab, and drove off immediately to Prosser Street 
—a dark, narrow, ill-lighted thoroughfare, which 
even at that early hour of the evening might have 
daunted a stronger nerve than hers to explore. 

The old lady did not think of danger; she had 
made up her mind to find Mr. Overdown, and she 
was busy with inquiries of any and every one 
whom she encountered from the moment that she 
had told the cabman to wait for her at the cor- 
ner of the street. After discovering that the ob- 
ject of her search was living at No. 700, she re- 
paired to the house and knocked for admission. 
Before the knocker was out of Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
hands the door was opened by a quick-hand from 
within, and the old lady was half slung into the 
room, which proved to be immediately behind the 
street door. 

It was Daniel Overdown himself, who apologized 
for the jerk he had given to his visitor, and backed 
and made way for her, as she, without any cere- 
mony, went to the side of an empty fire-grate, sat 
down on a cane-bottomed chair, and looked eagerly 
round the room, as for some one whom she had 
expected to discover. 

Daniel Overdown closed the street door, fol- 
lowed her across the room, leaned against the 
mantel-piece, and surveyed his visitor with grave 
intentness, 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield was in no hurry to speak. 
After a close inspection of the bare boards, the 





scanty furniture, and the yawning fire-grate, she 
looked steadily at the gentleman on whose pre- 
mises she had intruded, undaunted by his half- 
curious, half-amused look at her in return. Five 
years had not altered him much, and Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield looked upon a prim, dapper little man, 
with very black hair and sharp black eyes, whom 
we have seen for ourselves in Derbyshire, and 
later on at Regent’s Park. 

“You are Daniel Overdown ?” she said at last. 

“Yes, madam ; and to what is he indebted for 
the honor of this visit ?” he inquired, in his turn. 

“T had expected to find an older man,” she 
said, thoughtfully. 

Daniel laughed. 

“Oh! we delegates rise to the surface rapidly, 
being light and frivolous bodies, with no rever- 
ence for the employer’s heavy percentages on our 
labor,” he said ; “ but there, if it is anything about 
the strike, I am sorry to say I would prefer not 
being converted by a lady.” 

“ You are on strike ?” 

“Yes; a long strike this time,” said Daniel; 
“but we are likely to win.” 

“You seem in distress here?” she remarked, 
looking round the meagrely furnished apartment. 

“T share privations with my mates,” answered 
Daniel, “so that the enemy shall not presently 
say I lived by their distress. Delegates, you 
must know, madam—leaders and promoters of 
strikes—are supposed to wax fat on the troubles 
of those who put faith in them. It’s a lie, as a 
rule—it’s a very big lie in my case,” he added, 
slapping the mantel-shelf heavily with his hand. 

“T have not come to talk about the strike: I 
know nothing of it.” 

“Tam glad of that,” he said,grawing another 
chair toward himself and sitting down opposite 
her; “and now may I ask what you do want? 
I have to address a meeting in half an hour, and 
can not give you a great deal of my company.” 

“J want to know where Agnes Challis is,” 
said the old lady at once. 

Daniel Overdown drew his chair some inches 
closer to her, and said, 

“Why?” 

“To be of help to her, if she needs help, and 
to be her friend, if she is an honest young wo- 
man,” said the old lady. 

“T don’t think there is a better young woman 
in the world,” said Daniel Overdown, reflectively. 
“T haven’t met with one, if there is.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“Tn good hands,” he answered. 

“This is not a fit place for her—this misera- 
ble home is—” 

“Spare me: the home was not always like 
this,” interrupted Daniel. “I was the first to 
discover it was not fit for her; and then she 
went away.” 

“Tell me where,” asked Mrs. Dangerfield, 
eagerly. 

“Will you tell me first who you are? 
things square, as a start-off.” 

“My name is Dangerfield. 
combe, in this county.” 

Daniel Overdown considered this for a few mo- 
ments, looking attentively at his visitor mean- 
while. 

“You must be the mother of the man who died 
at Gray Tor Vale, in Derbyshire,” he said at last. 

“Tam.” 

“But you were—” 

“ His death turned my brain for a time—yes,” 
she said, replying to his unfinished question. 

“Then you are all right again?” 

“T hope so.” 

“You are the very woman I wanted to get 
hold of years ago,” he cried. “I wanted help 
then, and couldn’t find it. There were two poor 
souls drifting away, as it seemed to me, without 
a Christian to help them—unless a poor clergy- 
man, and a gunmaker out of work, both with 
their hands tied, were to be taken into account, 
which they were, after all. At all events, we 
saved the girl when she—” 

“When she came out of prison. 
tate; I know the whole story.” 

“T doubt that,” said Daniel Overdown, confi- 
dently; “I doubt that very much. However, 
I took care of Aggie—I offered her a home, con- 
fidence, and affection ; and she found all these till 
my father died, and my mother followed him.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then—though she did not care to leave 
me in my trouble—she found another home.” 

“Well, what home?” asked Mrs. Dangerfield, 
impatiently. 

“The clergyman’s. He had come into property 
and a fair living at last. His wife was dead, and 
he wanted a companion for his daughter; and,” 
added Daniel Overdown, with a sudden gulp of 
something in his throat, ‘“ I persuaded Aggie Chal- 
lis to go.” 

“That clergyman is a Mr. Fayre, vicar of Gray- 
ling.” 

“Yes; that’s right.” 

“ How long has she been away from you ?” 

“Five or six months.” 

“You were sorry to part with her?” 

“ Ay, madam,” he said, frankly; “awfully sor- 
ry. But this was not a home for Aggie after the 
mother was gone: I could see that sooner than 
she could. She was earning her own living as a 
daily governess to a family at Edgbaston—for her 
mother had given her a good education—and she 
was no expense tome. She had no other friends, 
she said ; but I wrote to Mr. Fayre.” 

He beat his hands slowly on his knees, and 
stared hard at the fireless grate. There was an 
expression of deep pain, of deep thought, on his 
face, and his forehead had grown strangely fur- 
rowed within the last few moments. 

“Tam glad you did not ask the girl to marry 
you,” said Mrs, Dangerfield. 

He sat back in his chair with a force that 
nearly split it. 

“Who says I thought of such a thing ?” he ex- 
claimed. 
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“It seemed quite possible to me; that’s all,” 
was the quiet answer. 

“But not to me,” said Daniel, with consider- 
able excitement. ‘‘She’s a lady, in her way; I 
am only a mechanic. Do you think I would 
have asked her—set up my claim to her—on the 
little that I had done to help her; led her to 
mistake-gratitude for love, and talked her into 
it; robbed her of every chance of bettering her- 
self in this world, as, later on in life, she might 
have told me I had? Oh no; that is not Dan 
Overdown’s style; he’s a cut above that kind of 
thing !” 

And after this odd exhibition of conceit he 
sprang from his chair and walked up and down 
the room, with his hands in his pockets, and his 
dark eyes gleaming. 

“She must be three-and-twenty now ?” mused 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“That is her age, madam. Getting very old, she 
calls it, with that dear, sad look in her eyes, you 
know. Oh, I forgot, you don’t know.” 

“T shall be glad to see her,” said Mrs. Danger- 
field. “Iam more glad to hear she is a good 
young woman now.” 

“She was always good,” answered Daniel Over- 
down, sharply. ‘“ What right have you to doubt 
her now ?” 

“She has been in prison.” 

“Do you know what for?” 

“Felony,” said the old lady, with a shudder. 

“You know nothing about it!” cried Daniel 
Overdown, with excitement. “She’s an angel, 
not a woman. There never was a thonght of 
evil in her; never one scrap of it. Don’t go to 
Aggie Challis with one suspicion of her in your 
heart,” Daniel Overdown raved on; “she would 
rather you kept away from her than that. And, 
indeed, what is the use of your worrying the girl ? 
She is strong without you; no one knows her 
story but Mr, Fayre. It might be as well, old 
lady, to leave her to herself. Your notice of her 
only rakes up the ashes.” 

“The ashes of a bitter past—-yes,” answered 
Mrs. Dangerfield ; “‘ but then this girl is my son’s 
daughter, after all; and I could be of service to 
her.” 

“Tt is too late, thank Heaven!” said Daniel 
Overdown ; “she is able to be of service to her- 
self and others, and I very much doubt if she is 
not too proud to accept a charity so long delayed 
as yours has been.” 

“ By adversity, not by inclination,” answered 
her visitor. 

“ Ah, I beg your pardon ; I had forgotten,” said 
the gunmaker ; * but I was only thinking of her. 
I hardly know that I think of much else, after 
all.” 

Mrs. Dangerfield rose from her chair and stood 
by the fire-place, with her curiosity still unsatistied 
as regarded this excitable and singular young 
man. 

“Tam glad you did not ask the girl to marry 
you,” she said, for the second time; and to Mr. 
Overdown’s surprise again, “ You were noble and 
generous and honest toward her in this as in all 
else ; for you are very poor,” she added, looking 
round the room. 

“ Had I been a prince it would have been all 
the same,” he replied ; “I would have waited till 
I was sure it was not gratitude, as I wait now.” 

“ You wait—for her !” exclaimed Mrs. Danger- 
field, almost resentfully. 

“Ah! that slipped out—think no more of it,” 
he cried, “That’s a big folly which I ought to 
have hidden from you,” 

“Does she know it?” 

“Oh no; I have taken care of that.” 

“Tt is wise of you.” 

“Tf I were to meet her a year or two hence— 
after she has seen the world, as it were—and 
she was single still, why, poor or rich, madam, I 
should not scruple to ask her to become my wife. 
I fancy I should have a right then.” 

“She might be moving in a very different 
sphere from yours.” 

“She would always remember what her sphere 
has been, and be not too proud to look toward it 
again. That is—of course—that is, if—confound 
it! don’t ask many more questions, please.” 

“How much time have you to spare now ?” 

“Five minutes. The procession will be here 
then.” 

“The procession ?” 

“We march in state through the town—a few 
thousand, all on strike, all unjustly oppressed, all 
with one gigantic grievance, which we are deter- 
mined to crush,” 

“Ts there any assistance I can be to you—in 
money, I mean?” said the old lady, softly. “TI 
am a Dangerfield, and you were kind to my dear 
son.” 

“Not any assistance, thank you.” 

“You are very poor, I am certain.” 

“And awfully proud, I am certain, too,” he 
added, with his easy, natural laugh returning to 
him. “I shall be in full work next week.” 

“Concerning Samuel Challis—whom I am very 
anxious to discover also,” said the old lady: “can 
you tell me where he is ?” 

“No,” answered Daniel, moodily. 

“Has he not been heard of ?” 

“No,” replied Overdown. “I have a hope he 
is dead. To be living is to be a shadow of any- 
thing that is human, or he would have come to 
us before. I said a little while ago that Aggie 
Challis was happy. I should have said as hap- 
py as the memory of this bad fellow will allow 
her to be.” 

“Tt might be possible to trace him; he may 
be starving,” she said; “a little help even at 
this late hour might be of service to him.” 

“Don’t think of it,’ said Daniel Overdown, 
sternly. 

The interview was at an end justin time. Mrs. 
Dangerfield had exhausted her vocabulary of in- 
quiry at the same moment as a brass band was 
heard braying down the street, and innumerable 
voices yelling and whooping in one tremendous 





chorus. It was a whirlwind of sound filling that 
hitherto deserted thoroughfare, and the old lady 
turned pale, and sat down again in her chair. 

“Don’t be afraid;’ said Daniel; “it’s only a 
few friends who have called to take me for a 
walk—rough-handed, honest Birminghain folk, 
whom I am glad to speak up and out for; a little 
noisy, perhaps, but then it’s our policy to make 
a noise just now.” 

“You seem to like this excitement.” 

“Yes; it sharpens up a fellow; it keeps him” 
—and here a shade passed over his face again— 
“from brooding too much over his own stupid 
sorrows. Good-night,” he added; “I am going 
to step out into the street, and draw this door 
after me. When we are all gone, it will be safer 
for you to retire; and please make sure the door 
locks behind you, for the cats in this street are 
legion, and full of curiosity. Good-night: my 
love to Aggie. Please tell her I had her note 
this morning.” 

They correspond, then, thought Mrs. Danger- 
field, as*she returned his good-night, and he pass- 
ed into the street, where the air rung with accla- 
mations at the sight of him, and all Bedlam for 
a while seemed loose and roaring its hardest in 
that muddy thoroughfare without. Five minutes 
elapsed before the cheering was over and the 
motley procession had moved on, with its band 
clashing and braying in advance; and then Mrs. 
Dangerfield peered from the door, and made prep- 
arations for her own exit. 

She had left a ten-pdund note on the mantel- 
piece of the little room; it was in defiance of 
Daniel Overdown’s pride ; but she was sure that 
there was great privation in this home in Prosser 
Street. She had written in pencil on it, “ For any 
one in distress through the strike,” as her ex- 
cuse—as an excuse that even this eccentric man 
might accept after she had gone. 

She closed the door, and flitted away down the 
street to her cab. Half an hour afterward this 
woman, restless and indefatigable, was travelling 
by train to Warwick. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AN EARLY VISIT. 

Tue Reverend Epwin Fayre, vicar of Gray- 
ling, in Warwickshire, was fond of gardening in 
those leisure moments which the duties of his 
profession allowed. It was his one hobby, which 
helped possibly to keep him in health, though it 
had not done anything to the widening of his nar- 
row chest, or to the brightening of a complexion 
which neither country air nor exercise could 
change from its invariable aspect of tanned lea- 
ther. He was a great gardener in his way, and 
his garden was worth a visit in the summer-time, 
when it was bright with every flower which love, 
care, or money could place there. Amateur gar- 
deners who mean business are early risers, as a 
rule, and Mr. Fayre was generally the first of the 
household astir at the vicarage, setting an exam- 
ple to the gardener himself, who came across the 
fields to his work, and let himself in by a door in 
the back wall. The garden was not at its best 
in that autumn morning following old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield’s flying visit to Birmingham; the early 
morning had been cold, the fancy work of the 
season was over; the hard work of pruning, slip- 
ping, storing, and transplanting had begun; but 
Mr. Fayre was early at his labors, keeping his 
servant well up to the mark, and getting his mon- 
ey’s worth out of him, like a practical man as he 
was, 

It was striking seven when the vicar was sur- 
prised by a carriage and pair stopping at his front 
gates. The vicarage stood in its own grounds, 
and the vicar from the distance could see his 
gates opened by a footman to allow of the ingress 
of a thin old lady, who came along the broad path 
toward the house; and then, catching sight of 
the clergyman, in a very unclerical straw hat, in 
the distance, she crossed a grass-plot and struck 
into another path between a high box edging 
which led round to the back of the garden, where 
Mr. Fayre had been at work till distracted by her 
early call. 

He was wanted in a hurry, he was sure; and 
he turned down the sleeves of his black coat by 
way of preliminary adjustment to his toilette, and 
went some steps toward the lady who had come 
in search of him, When they were face to face 
he raised his straw hat, and regarded his visitor 
with a grave, inquiring stare. 

“Mr, Fayre, I believe ?” said she. 

Mr. Fayre bowed. He was a man of few words, 
out of his pulpit; and, in or out, he had never a 
great deal of breath to spare. 

“My name is Dangerfield, of Ilvercombe Park.” 

Mr. Fayre bowed again. 

“The name is familiar to you, I think ?” 

Yes, it was familiar to him. In what way 
could he be of service to Mrs. Dangerfield ? 

“Familiar as a neighbor in these latter days, 
perhaps; but I don’t mean that,” she added, her 
keen gray eyes watching the effect of her re- 
marks upon her listener. R 

“T remember the name of Dangerfield very 
well indeed,” said Mr. Fayre, not disposed to be 
too explicit at first sight. 

“Yes, I have no doubt of it,” remarked the 
old lady, sadly; then she sat down on a rustic 
seat that was close at hand, and looked up at 
his hard features very oddly and critically. 

“T am tired: I have been travelling a great 
deal lately,” said she, as if by way of apology. 
“T have been anxious to find Miss Challis, who, 
it appears, is hidden in your house, after all.” 

““* Hidden’ is not exactly the term,” said Mr. 
Fayre, dryly; “ but Miss Challis certainly honors 
my small establishment with her presence.” 

“In what capacity ?” asked Mrs. Dangerfield. 

Mr. Fayre seemed disinclined to reply to this 
question, suddenly and somewhat sharply put— 
at all events, he was some time in answering the 
inquiry. 
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“T can not say we have given it a name,” he 
said at last. 

“ Housekeeper ?” 

“Miss Challis looks after the household, and 
keeps the keys, but no—she is not the house- 
keeper,” replied Mr. Fayre. 

“Companion to your daughter, perhaps ?” 

“My daughter is very much attached to her— 
you may say companion, if you please,” he said. 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Fayre,” said the 
old lady, very haughtily; “but I came to hear 
what you had to say, not to leap at conclusions 
for myself.” 

Mr. Fayre became rigid after this reproof. His 
face and figure seemed cut out of wood immedi- 
ately. 

“You will pardon me, Mrs. Dangerfield, but I 


all.” 

“Do you know in what position I stand as re- 
gards that girl ?” 

“Neither as friend nor philanthropist, certain- 
ly,” he said. 

“ How can you tell ?” 

“The friendship or the philanthropy comes 
too late to be of service to Miss Challis,” said the 
vicar, still more coldly; “‘ years ago it was 
fused when asked for.” 

“Refused by my daughter-in-law.” 

“ By yourself.” 

“ Never, sir !”” exclaimed the old lady, warmly. 

“TI wrote to you.” 

“T was in a lunatie asylum,” was the cool re- 
ply; “the letter went to the trustees of my es- 
tate, not to me.” 

“Tt is of no consequence now,” remarked the 
vicar; “ still”—after a pause—“ I am glad it was 
not pride or indifference which kept you silent.” 

“You are glad I was out of my mind—thank 
you,” said Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“TI did not say that,” replied the minister, 
formally ; “ you misunderstand me very much.” 

“No, Mr. Fayre; I make you out pretty well,” 
she answered ; “and I hope some day we shall be 
better friends. I think we shall.” 

Mr. Fayre did not see it; but then he was look- 
ing miles away, over the black feathers in the 
lady’s bonnet. 

“ And now,” she added, “I have driven seven 
miles to see Agnes Challis. Where is she?” 

“She is here to answer for herself,” he said, 
pointing to the open French window of a room 
on the lower floor, where a tall, graceful girl was 
standing, shading her eyes from the sun, and 
looking in their direction. Another moment, and 
she was coming toward them. 


re- 
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UPRIGHT PIANO COVERS. 

A PRETTY piano cover is an important ar- 
+X ticle in drawing-room decoration. It is the 
custom now with many pianists to draw the up- 
right piano away from the wall against which it 
stands, and thus the back of the instrument is 
brought into view. This is usually not ornament- 
al, and therefore very often a cover is thrown 
over it. One such cover was made of broad strips 
of claret cloth alternated with broad strips of 
white sheeting. On the latter material flowers, 
birds, and butterflies were placed in close and har- 
monious juxtaposition. These decorations were 
cut out of cretonne, were then fixed on the ground- 
work, and afterward thickly worked over with em- 
broidery silks. This style of work also looks well 
for sofa blankets. Covers for grand pianos are 
also used, to be put on when the instrument is 
at rest. These covers are made to fit the piano. 
They look best when made of one color, with the 
embroidery on the hanging border only. 





HELPING MOTHER. 
OMESTIC training can not begin too early. 
Children can be taught to play in setting 
a store cupboard in order, to unpack stores, to 
take care of twine, of paper and nails, to- have a 
place for everything, and to understand (in play) 
that if there is not a place just made for every- 
thing, things can not be put away properly. If 
this instruction grows with their growth—and it 
is sure to do so by habit—how much comfort in 
a home there will be when the little one is a wo- 
man! 

The regular routine of a mother’s work in the 
kitchen after breakfast should be shared by the 
child, and the instructions given to a young serv- 
ant will not be for her ears alone; the child will 
share it. It won’t understand much at first, nei- 
ther will the servant, but by reiteration, repeat- 
ing this and that over again, knowledge enters 
the brain, however young and inexperienced. It 
is also good to let a child have her own brushes 
and dusters, and be taught (as play) to keep her 
bedroom clean, or a certain part of a nursery. 
A mother’s watchful eye will teach her child to 
have corners clean before the middle of a room 
is swept. A proper method of dusting should 
be observed. The room should not be swept 
with the windows and doors open, but shut, and 
for the reason that the dust in sweeping would, 
with windows open, fly out of the door to the 
passage or on to the furniture, which, however, 
should first have had cotton wrappers put on; 
but if the door and windows be shut, and after 
sweeping the rooms the dust be left to settle for 
ten minutes—still with closed doors and windows 
—the dusting process can then be gone through 
by first wiping off the dust carefully, shaking 
the duster out of the window, and then carefully 
going over the process again. The dust will not 
have been fluttered from one place to another, 
but will have been removed altogether. And, 
last of all, the wrappers are to be shaken, and 
folded with the clean surface inside, and put in 
their place. And all this may be done in the 
| way of “ helping mother.” 





can not recognize your right to question me at 











ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. R.—Use white gelatine for stiffening twine bas- 


kets. Dissolve it In water, and soak the basket in the 
solution ; when it dries it is stiff and transparent. 
Emma E.—Have the velvet vest of plain velvet, and 


use black embroidery, or else passementerie of satin 
cords and jet, for trimming a young lady’s black cam- 
el’s-hair dress. Read about black dresses in the New 
York Fashions of a late Bazar. 

Anxtrty.—It is not possible for us to tell you what 
kind of wrappers will be worn next summer. Gather 
your belted waist at neck and shoulders in the way 
shown lately in Bazar illustrations. 

A Four Werks’ Sunsortner.—Get écru embroidery 
or cream white silk muslin, mull, gauze, or nune’ 
veiling to use af a transparent over-dress that must 
entirely cover your bright green silk in order to soften 
its high color. A first visit must always be returned 
in person. 

M. E. G.—A catalogue will be sent you. 

Persis.—Make your Cheviot suit like the cloth tailor 
dress on page 744 of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XVI. Get plush, 
cloth, or felt for a scarf to cover the top and hang down 
each side of your upright piano. 

Resa.—Your Cheviot dress will be suitable for a 
walking suit. The stripes are too wide for a jockey cap. 
Skirts escape the ground, and sleeves are very tight on 
the arm, but high and slightly full on the shoulders. 

A Constant Sunsorntser.—A French coat with don- 
ble-breasted front and two wide back forma, each of 
which ends in a wide box pleat, will be suitable for 
your little girl if made of red or brown cloth, plush, or 
velvet. Covers for the Bazar, which must be put on 
by a binder, can be had of Harper & Brothers at $1 00 
per volume. 

Two Frienvs.—We know nothing about the restric- 
tion you mention, and can not tell you whether or not 
itis usual. Thanks for your commendation. 

M. A.—From two to five in the afternoon are calling 
hours. You should only accompany your callers to 
the drawing-room door. Various kinds of seed may be 
planted in the sponge; flaxseed is one of the best. 

Evernik Matooitm.—We can not imagine that any 
life so honorable as you describe yours to have been 
would escape recognition from neighbors and friends. 

Dinkry.—We should think a very good motto for 
your Japanese quilt would be this: 

“We hope that restful comfert 
Under this work of lovir 
A. L. C.—A servant ought to be 
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a waiter to receive your card; if not, lay it on the hall 
table. 
Inpria.—Yes#; young ladies are often asked to dinners 


without their parents, and it is perfectly proper for 
them to accept, if there is a hostess. It would not be 
proper if a bachelor gave the dinner, unless the young 
lady knows the person who plays the part of hostess 
in the bachelor’s family. 

Hennirtra.—A whole or a half loaf is pat on the 
table, on the carved bread-plate, and the bread is then 
cut on the table with the bread-knife as it is wanted. 
Yes; it is proper to open the outer door yourself. 

Marix.—Wecan not give you a formula for inviting 
a gentleman to a leap-year party. The lady should 
call for the gentleman, but should be accompanied by 
a chaperon. 

H. E. F.—If a young man calls, it is the part of the 
hostess to ask him to call again, and she should, if 
possible, remain in the room while he is calling 

123.—If a young gentleman is engaged to a young 
lady, he is seldom asked to “stand up,” as you say, 
with another lady at a wedding ; indeed, that old fash- 
ion of grooms and bridemaids is nearly obsolete. But 
if he were, it certainly is not his fault, nor should his 
affianced show any jealousy, or stay away from the 
wedding, or get another gentleman to accompany her, 
which would be in bad taste. The invitation may have 
been from entirely proper reasons, and no offense in- 
tended. 

Myerie H.—Cloth of good quality and stylish color 
will remain in fashion longer than plush. Read New 
York Fashions of late Bazars for hints about wraps. 

Bautimore Bripe.—The bride should throw back her 
veil before the wedding reception. Tan-colored gloves 
are worn by bridemaids. White roses are worn by the 
bride, but her maids carry pink, cream, and dark red 
roses. 

B. R. A. Beverty.—Wear the white muslin skirts 
with a postilion basque of pale blue satin or velvet 
draped around the pointed neck with the pretty fringed 
silk like your sample. Then add a la corsage bou- 
quet of pale pink or of dark damask roses. 

Country Dressmaker.—Most widows wear a veil a 
year, and those in mourning for a parent wear it six 
months, but many retain it a much shorter time; there 
is no definite rule for such things in this country, as 
there is in England and France. A wrap fora widow 
of two years may be of seal-skin or of Henrietta cloth 
like her dress. Black silk is certainly admissible after 
two years of wearing mourning dress. 

Mrs. C, B.—Use your tapestry figured wool for the 
skirt and vest of your suit with a postilion basque and 
short wrinkled apron over-skirt of your plain material. 
Have a small bonnet of mouse-colored velvet or cloth, 
with facing of dull red velvet, and both red and mouse- 
colored tips. Get a short visite of black figured velvet 
and an ulster of Venetian coloring, showing red and 
olive threads in the dark cloth. 

Natu F.—Get for your brother’s office table a rack 
for letters, or a clamp for letters, which will be less ex- 
poaeees, a fanciful pen-wiper, a blotter with a brass 
landle, a paper-weight, or a knife for cutting papers. 

sen a.— White Surah will be more suitable than white 
cashmere for a simple wedding dress. Make it with a 
basque, demi-tragh, and some inexpeusive lace for edg- 
ing the flounces across the front breadtha, and curved 
on the sides. 

Op Scusceriner.—M ake misses’ suits of brown vel- 
veteen with a full round skirt and postilion basque 
without any trimming, unless you add a feather band 
of the same shade of brown. 

Sister Anne.—Knit a pair of silk socks either black 
or blue for your brother, since you are a clever knit- 
ter, and crochet a white or black shawl of ice-wool 
for your mother. For your aunt you might make a 
reticule of satin or velvet, quaintly embroidered, or you 
might crochet ber a pair of wool slippers. 

InterestEp Party.—For your pretty wedding on 
Christmas morning let your youthful bridemaids go 
without gloves. They would be very sweet in crim- 
son cashmere dresses, broad sashes of the same or of 
black, with black stockings and half-high kid shoes 
with big bows of ribbon, or in white cashmere, with 
broad blue sashes. The dresses must be Kate Green- 
away sacques, with long stockings. They need not 
wear hats; let their hair flow down their backs. 

N. B. M.—If a gentieman sends you a Christmas 
card, send him one in return. 

Querist.—If you have acknowledged the courtesy of 
the bride’s mother by sending her a card, you need not 
send another; but if you have only sent a card to the 
bride, you shonld, on the reception-day, send one to 
her mother, if she invites you. 

A. K. W.—If you attend an “at home” reception, 
leave your card in the hall. If you do not attend, send 
your card, and there is, after that, no need of calling 
again. 

Esmeratpa.—A hostess gives the signal for rising 
from her table by nodding to her husband and by ris- 
ing. She should not delay too long after the coffee. 
An appropriate dinner dress for a very young lady is 
some very pale merino or white Surah, made with 
Pompadour waist.. A five-o’clock tea dress is very 
pretty if made of bright crimson merino, trimmed 
with velvet or satin. White is always appropriate and 
becoming to the young. A lady makes tea at table by 
means Oi a tea-pot, a tea-caddy, and a kettle of boiling 
water, which stands over a burning alcohol lamp. 
If a young lady does not wish to drink wine, she has 
simply to refuse it, and tell the waiter to give her a 
glass of water. We do not think it advisable that a 
lady should know how to mix drinks. If a young 
lady has several bouquets, she ties them by different 
ribbons and hangs them on her arm, holding that of 
the gentleman whom she wishes to honor. She can so 
arrange them with different lengths that she can show 
them all. When she dances she gives the bouquets to 




















her mother or chaperon, 
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MARCUS STONE’S TYPE OF 

BEAUTY. 

See illustration on double page. 

‘YXHE type of beauty which we present to our 
l readers this week—oval face, large candid 
eyes, delicate brows, full lips—responds to the 
ideal of the English painter Mr. Marcus Stone, 
and being thoroughly English, is, of course, at a 
long remove from an ideal like that of the “ Girl 
of Cadiz,” or any other tropic specimen. The 
eyes undoubtedly are of blue, the locks fair like 
English lasses’, the lips “slow at love’s confes- 
sion,” and the maid herself not facile to be wooed ; 
but, unlike her Southern sister, her silken lashes 
do not suggest the theft of Promethean fire. She 
has attired herself very tastefully and modestly, 

and her pose is decidedly graceful. 

Mr. Stone, the artist, is well known in England 
through his annual contributions to the London 
Royal Academy, of which he is an associate mem- 
ber, and in which he enjoys a reputation for “ ripe 
facility of pencil, equalled by adroit dexterity of 
grouping and disposition of color,” to quote the 
language of one of his countrymen. His asso- 
ciate membership dates from 1877, when he was 
thirty-seven years old, and his instruction in art 
» «s received chiefly in the studio of his father, 
the late Mr. Frank Stone. His subjects are usu- 
ally taken from the fertile field of historie genre, 
and among them are “The Interrupted Duel,” 
“Henry VIIL and Anne Boleyn observed by 
Queen Katherine,” and “My Lady is a Widow 
and Childless,” the last-named being his contri- 
bution to the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. In treating such themes Mr. Stone displays 
much archeological knowledge, unwearied indus- 
try, and an aptitude for tellinga story. The beau- 
tiful figure that represents him in this number of 
the Bazar is much more than a simple copy of a 
recognized type. The aspect which was intrust- 
ed to his brush had been evoked by his imagina- 
tion. Our readers will note that this is No. 12 of 
the series of Types of Beauty by distinguished 
artists that has been appearing from time to time 
in the pages of Harrer’s Bazar. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

ELECT a palm fan of medium size—one with 
kK black handle will decorate to better advan- 
tage—and cover both sides with the wrinkled erépé 
paper, either red or pink. Trim the edges evenly 
around, and close the outer edge either by gum- 
arabic or a needle and fine cotton, making the 
stitches close together. Two rows of fringed pa- 
per with tiny flowers on each side to conceal 
these stitches make a very pretty finish: both 
fringe and flowers of the same size as lately de- 
scribed for the lamp shades. A spray or cluster 
of flowers of the same tint of paper should be 
arranged carelessly at one side of the centre, and 
should be smaller than those used for the shades. 

For gentlemen—and they are proverbially diffi- 
cult to please—are the pipe racks that are both 
useful and ornamental, The linen should be 
very heavy, and of a decided tint: the diagonal 
real écru in color makes up very nicely. Eight- 
een by twenty-four inches is a desirable size. 
After lining it with bright-colored silk, embroid- 
er at the top two interlaced pipes, either in black 
or silk the shade of the lining. Have a strip of 
linen lined with stiff heavy crinoline that will 
not lose its shape, and that, when finished, will 
measure eighteen by two inches; this is to be 
stitched on neatly and strongly across the mid- 
die of the large piece so as to form compartments 
that will admit the handles of the pipes. The 
rack is to be hung on the wall by three loops 
and bows of inch-wide ribbon to match the silk 
of the lining 





THE FESTIVE SEASON, 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 

ECEMBER 4.—“ Five and five are ten, and 

six thirty-seven are sixteen thirty-seven, and 
nine sixty-eight are—” Mrs. Sparks jerked her 
head on one side, made many queer. dabs with a 
pencil at a set of ivory tablets, counted all the 
fingers on her small plump hands, and at last 
said, 

“Arthur dear, how much money is sixteen 
dollars thirty-seven cents and nine dollars sixty- 
eight ?” 

“ Precisely forty-eleven trade dollars and three 
mutilated nickels, Helen,” answered Mr. Arthur 
Sparks, who was a large, stern-looking man, known 
down-town in Wall Street as rather hard and 
shrewd. Up-town, however, he was a very fond 
husband to this Helen, the daintiest of blondes, 
and a very proud father to three nice babies. 
“ Now,” said he, putting an arm around his wife’s 
shoulder, “ what’s the little woman puzzling over ? 
Is the butcher’s book made up in Chaldaic again, 
or has the milkman relapsed into cuneiform ?” 

She shook her head, and made a comical pucker 
of a pair of fresh lips. 

“No? Then Totty and Fred are asking ques- 
tions about the national currency, eh ?” 

“How absurd! Totty’s five years old, and 
Fred’s four.” 

“Ah! then it must be baby. Yes; that won- 
derful child has formulated a problem as well as 
a tooth,” 

“ Arthur, you’re a goose,”’ cried Helen, laugh- 
ing. “ Don’t you know what time of year it is ?” 

“Time of year? Why, winter-time.” 

“ Well, what more ?” 

“Early winter-time—December, isn’t it ?” 

“And what happens in December?” asked 
Helen. 

“Happens? Why, it snows; no, it hails— 
freezes,” Mr. Sparks answered, wildly. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! What a stupid!” and 
twitching alternately the right and the left lapel 
of his coat, his wife said, slowly and impressively, 
“ Jn—just—three—weeks—Christmas—is—com- 
ing. ” 








“Christmas!” exclaimed Mr. Sparks. “ By 
George ! yes; it’s coming round again, isn’t it ?” 
Then he frowned and sighed. 

“Yes, and we'll have such a good time!” she 
replied, running up to the high C for her em- 
phasis. 

“But let us have it in a quiet way,” said the 
husband. ‘Let us make the day a pleasure, not 
a toil.” 

“A toil! Why, it’s positively unchristian to 
begrudge a little exertion for Christmas, and it’s 
positively unkind to abridge the very few plea- 
sures I have.” 

“ Abridge your pleasures! My heart’s darling, 
I never dreamed of such a thing. I only want 
you to take the holidays a bit.easy. You remem- 
ber last year how—” 

“There!” interrupted Helen; “you do posi- 
tively begrudge me my holidays, and I was just 
making up the list, and—” She broke off with 
an indignant flash of the eye, quickly followed by 
hot tears and utter desolation. 

“My love,” exclaimed Mr. Sparks, sinking on 
his knees beside her, “could I desire anything 
but what is bright and happy for my beautiful 
little wife? There! don’t ery; you shall do what- 
ever you like. Now what’s in these wonderful 
tablets? Come!” : 

And in a few minutes Helen was explaining 
her plans with unclouded cheerfulness and great 
volubility : 

“ Here’s the list of people to whom we must 
give something, and opposite each name I’m try- 
ing to put the probable cost of the present. And 
here’s a list of the faney-work to be done, and— 
No, no, bad boy, don’t look on that page”—as he 
playfully struggled to turn a leaf; “that’s about 
your present. I’ve arranged everything with great 
economy, for I know we're not very rich. Now 
read.” 

The memorandum was as follows : 

Mother ...:.i<>3+ |Aunts (three). ...|Miss Fielding.... 
Bather .......00% Cousins (seven)..|Mamie Parker... 


BOONE iscted coe \Children (nine)—|Servants (three)— 
Gracie... : friends of Totty 












Maud.... aud Fred ...... SO ee 
Fred Christmas - tree/Servants (three) 
Totty...... -| party (forty)...| at mother’s — 
IY siciare .|Mrs.Johnson....| cook, waiter, 
Uncle John...... |Mr. Green ....... chamber-maid . 


“Phew! what a lot of ’em!” remarked Mr. 
Sparks, with a rash whistle. Then, correcting 
himself, he added: “ What a nice lot of ‘em! I 
mean. Quite an army. Looks like an order of 
procession on Fourth of July. Nice lot—very.” 

Helen looked wonderfully lovely and animated 
as she began to explain further, “ Now Gracie 
and I have put our heads together—” 

“Such pretty heads!” interrupted Mr. Sparks, 
taking his wife’s fair, fluffy locks, her dainty 
ears, and the pink smoothness of her cheeks be- 
tween his two palms. 

“No,” she returned, shaking the specified ca- 
put gravely, “such wise heads, you should say. 
Now— But there’s a ring at the door, and here 
comes Gracie herself.” 

A single glance informed one that the plump, 
bright-eyed little partridge of a girl, buttoned up 
snugly in a brown cloth suit, and wearing a bird’s 
wing in her hat, was Helen’s younger sister. Fur- 
thermore, one couldn’t be surprised to learn that 
down-town, in a lawyer’s office, sat Ned Arling- 
ton, a handsome, strapping young fellow, scrib- 
bling “ Grace, Gracie” all over the edges of his 
“legal cap.” He was saying to himself: “ I’m 
to wait until Christmas for her answer. She 
objects, demurely, ‘It isn’t well to be hasty’ ; and 
then she adds, with dignity, ‘Pll consider your 
proposition, and answer it on the 25th.’ The 
little witch! I do believe she loves me, for she 
consents to be mutely adored, and looks respun- 
sive when I look devoted.” Then he elaborates 
“ Gracie” in ornamental text. 

“Oh, Arthur!” were Grace’s first words. “ Helen 

must begin holiday shopping. Now have you 
given her the money ?” 
- “We've not quite come to the money yet, but 
we're working up to it,” said Arthur, with the 
astuteness of one who knows the feminine man- 
ner of proceeding. 

“ Here’s my list,” and Grace showed a long 
string of names. “I’ve loads to buy and loads 
to make. By-the-way,I can’t waste time,” and 
out came 2 tangle of bright silks, and she fell to 
stitching for dear life. 

“T really believe, Arthur,” said Helen, looking 
solemn and business-like—“ I really believe one 
hundred and fifty dollars will carry me through 
nicely.” 

Mr. Sparks wrote a check for two hundred and 
fifty dollars, whereat his wife cried, “Oh, you good 
old dear! I love you as much as I love baby—al- 
most.” The baby at that moment making a tri- 
umphant entry.in the nurse’s arms, his mother 
rushed at him and explained, in choice dialect, 
“Kissmus is tammin.” Totty and Fred began 
to chatter about Santa Claus, and there ensued a 
blissful domestic hubbub, on which the father of 
the family looked down with fond complacency. 

December 5.—Grace called for Helen early. 
“ Father’s house” was so near by that Grace ran 
back and forth easily, and, indeed, half lived at 
the married sister’s. The two busy shoppers 
lunched at a restaurant, and reached home barely 
in time for dinner. Just as the roast came on, 
Helen bounced up from the table, and spent fif- 
teen minutes in the front hall trying to settle a 
bill with a tired and ill-tempered carrier who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t “make change.” Virtually 
Mr. Sparks dined alone. 

December 7.—In the evening Ned Arlington 
called. Later, Morton, a rich and stout widower, 
called also. Curiously enough, Ned hated Morton, 
simply because their tastes perfectly agreed— 
about Grace. 

“T’ve brought you some tea-roses,” said Ned. 

“Oh,” cried Grace, “how beautiful! I love 
tea-roses.” 

“I’m so glad you do—Grace. I may call you 
Grace ?” asked Arlington, with tentative ardor. 





“Oh yes, you may, because you are such a— 
such a—good friend.” 

“Nothing more? Ah, Grace !” 

“Wait until Christmas,” said the young lady, 
tyrannically, “and then I'll answer you yes or— 
Stop now—yes or no. Please behave yourself. 
Here comes Mr. Morton.” 

“ T’ve brought you,” said the imposing widower, 
glaring on his rival, ‘“‘ some Jacqueminot roses,” 

“Oh,” cried Grace, “ how beautiful! I love 
Jacqueminot roses.” 

“Tm delighted,” quoth the stout gentleman— 
“T’'m delighted—Grace. May I call you Grace ?” 

“Yes, you may, because you are such—such— 
an old friend.” 

“Confound it!” thought Arlington; “there 
isn’t a shade of difference between her treatment 
of this fellow and of me.” Then he grew silent 
and morose, while Morton asked and obtained 
leave to call again unconventionally soon. 

“When may J come again?” Ned found a 
chance to whisper. 

“ For pity’s sake, not until next week,” answer- 
ed Grace. “I’m so busy for the holidays.” 

December 10,—Mysterious bundles and boxes 
began to appear in the closets and bureau draw- 
ers. Helen brought some of them down-stairs. 

“ Here’s a little bronze clock for father,” she 
said. “It cost sixty dollars; but we couldn’t be 
mean with father, could we ?” 

“Of course not,” Sparks answered, with prop- 
er fervor, “nor with mother.” 

“Ohno. And here’s a brooch for her—thirty 
dollars; and for Gracie a bracelet. See!” and 
she produced a turquoise-studded band that look- 
ed like a slice out of the June sky. ‘“ There’s a 
pair of such bracelets at Tiffany’s, with a row 
of tiny diamonds in each,” she remarked, casual- 
ly. “They’re lovely. Blue is so becoming to a 
blonde.” Then she held up an ivory arm fitly 
clasped by the circlet of tender color, and her 
husband made a note of the bracelets with dia- 
monds. 

December 11.—‘ How do you contrive, Helen,” 
asked Sparks, “to be off shopping all day, and 
leave the children ?” 

“ Why, the children were never so well tended, 
Arthur. I’ve promised Marie, the bonne, grand 
presents for Christmas, and she'll take care not 
to forfeit them.” 

“Do you think that plan is a good one ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Sparks, thoughtfully. 

“Of course. Be liberal to the servants, and 
that makes them grateful and affectionate and 
faithful. And don’t think I forget the poor. 
I'm making up twenty-four flannel petticoats, 
and I’ve ordered quantities of provisions from 
the grocer. They'll be charged on the book, you 
know.” 

“Indeed! About how many ?” 

“ Heaps!’ was the cheerful and definite an- 
swer, 

December 14.—Quite a caravan left the house 
every morning now. Maud, the third sister, a 
slender and excitable child of thirteen, had begged 
off from school before the regular vacation, and 
boasted as much energy in the great cause as 
older people. The children also, Totty and Fred, 
were dragged out to view the toy shops. 

December 15.—Mrs. Sparks sat looking the 
picture of misery. 

“What's the matter, dear?” asked her hus- 
band, 

The tears began to gather; she felt in her 
pocket, drew out a small object, and threw it to- 
ward him. Of course she missed her aim, but 
he scrambled on the floor and found it: Helen’s 
purse—empty. 

“Never mind, little wife,” he said, kindly. 
“Will two hundred more float you again ?” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “It does seem extrava- 
gant, and I know we’re not very rich; but things 
are so dear, and the Johnsons and Greens are so 
hateful! They'd say we were stin—stingy if I 
didn’t send ’em something ex—pen—pensive.” 

Don’t suppose Helen was not an active, intelli- 
gent little woman and a good mother and house- 
keeper, for she was, But just now, like many 
stronger people, she was in the delirium of the 
holiday fever, and very much worn out with 
hustling about in the shops, and with the knit- 
ting and Kensington stitch which are, perhaps, 
the worst symptoms attendant upon that dis- 
ease. 

December 17.—Poor Arlington called on Grace 
again. As he entered she was sewing; but she 
hastily thrust the work aside, and very soon re- 
marked, 

“Tm so busy that really I’ve hardly time to 
receive visits.” 

“You receive Morton, it seems.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with dreamy indifference ; 
“but I’m doing work for Christmas all the time 
he is here.” 

“Well, and can’t you work while I’m here?” 

“No,” she answered, with decision, “I can’t.” 

“Confound Christmas!” Ned burst out. 

“Why, what a wicked creature you are!” ex- 
claimed Grace. Then Arlington took a formal 
leave, and she fell to stitching again as cheerful- 
ly as if she were not piercing an honest fellow’s 
heart with every thrust of the shining needle. 

December 19.—Maud was just now the hardest 
worker of all. She had undertaken that marvel 
technically known as a “crazy quilt.” It was for 
her mother, and its manufacture was carried on 
in profound seerecy, Every moment the child 
could spare from the shopping she sat, bent over 
like a hoop, in the midst of a rainbow of patches, 
snip, snip, snipping, and stitch, stitch, stitching. 

December 21.— Mr. Sparks happened to take 
Totty’s hand, and he found the little girl was 
closely clasping a bit of paper. 

“Take care, papa,” said Totty; “that’s my 
yist.” 

“Your what?” asked the father, much puz- 
zled. 

“It’s Totty’s list of little friends for whom she 
is buying presents,” explained Helen. 





“And they must give me pretty things too,” 
said Miss Totty, with spirit. 

“T dot to div de woolly sheeps to Johnny, and 
I wants it mysef,” whined Fred, 

“Oh, you greedy, bad boy!” his mother ex- 
claimed. ‘Didn’t Johnny send you a barking 
dog last- year ?” 

“Johnny must div mea big horse to pay for 
dat woolly sheeps,” the child asserted, stoutly. 

“<To pay? What's that I hear?” asked Mr. 
Sparks, looking pointedly at Helen. 

“Why, papa,” said Totty, “people send peo- 
ple presents, and then people must pay them 
back with something just as good.” 

December 24,—It was storming violently, but 
early in the day Mrs. Sparks made ready to go out. 

“Goodness !” cried Grace. “I’ve been up work- 
ing since five o’clock, and I’ve used all my crush- 
ed-strawberry silk. Ill go out with you, Helen. 
But bow it storms! We must call a cab.” 

“No,” answered Helen. “I must begin to 
economize. I draw the line at the cab.” So out 
they went in the cold and sleet. Grace came 
home with the silk in a couple of hours, and 
hurriedly worked away at her embroidery again. 

In the afternoon Arlington’s card came up. 
Grace sent him down a bit of paper on which 
she had scribbled: “ Very busy. Come to-mor- 
row.” He flung out of the house looking ripe 
for suicide. 

Mr. Sparks, on returning home, found the din- 
ing-room taken up by preparations for the Christ- 
mas-eve party. Maud, with a bit of bright patch- 
work in her hand, called over the balusters : 

“Arthur, you're to take your dinner in the 
pantry. Grace and I are too busy to eat.” 

“ Where’s Helen ?” he inquired. 

“ Been away all day,” was returned from above. 

“Where are the children ?” 

“Getting dressed for the party.” 

Long after dark Helen arrived, laden with bun- 
dles, drenched and breathless. ‘“ Don’t speak to 
me,” were her first words. “I’ve so much to do!” 
She rushed into the parlor, and spent an hour 
hanging things on the Christmas tree; then she 
swallowed a little coffee, and tore upstairs, and 
presently she came down again in toilette. 

The children were crazy with delight. Forty 
of their. little friends were crazy with delight 
also. There was a mountain of ice-cream and a 
sea of lemonade. A nice man showed a magic 
lantern and did conjuring tricks, and the little 
people were packed off home loaded down with 
toys.. 

“Now we can rest,” sighed Mr. Sparks, as he 
paid the conjurer and locked the front door. 

“ Rest !” exclaimed his wife—* not a bit of it;” 
and she went briskly about “looking after things” 
until long past midnight. 

December 25.—Christmas morning dawned glo- 
rious. Presents poured in with the sunshine. 
The servants appeared upstairs in line, and seem- 
ed inspired with quite feudal respect and affec- 
tion. Cook received her gifts with a “ Long life 
to ye, ma’am!” Kate, the waitress, blushed over 
her liberal share; and as for Marie, the bonne, it 
was, “ Ah, madame is so ver good!” and she em- 
braced the baby with effusion. 

Then everybody was marshalled to church, and 
everybody was marshalled home again. Father 
and mother came. Father tried to appreciate the 
artistic clock, and mother shed tears over the 
“crazy quilt” that Maud had made—“ every stitch 
with my own hands, mamma.” Then Helen ac- 
cepted a pair of turquoise and diamond bracelets 
from her husband, and fell into his arms, saying, 
“How did you know just what I wanted ?” and 
Arthur replied, ‘“‘ Magic, my dear,” and never re- 
ferred to the hint he had received. And while 
the children quarrelled over their toys in a cor- 
ner, Helen coquettishly produced Arthur’s pre- 
sent—a pair of rich gold sleeve-buttons, which he 
gallantly put on at once. Then the few friends 
invited to dinner began to arrive, and Grace came 
in, dressed charmingly. Morton appeared, her- 
alded by a bushel or so of costly flowers ; and two 
cousins came; but Arlington wasn’t to be seen. 
Grace turned faint—at the perfume of the flowers, 
the people thought—and went upstairs. 

In the evening Ned Arlington sent in his name 
to Mr. Sparks. He wished to see him privately 
in the library. 

“Look here,” said Ned, who was pacing the 
floor in agitation as Sparks entered, “ I’m in great 
trouble.” 

“ Money ?” inquired his friend. 

“No,” answered Ned; “it’s about a woman.” 

Sparks sat down, as if the matter might prove 
complicated. 

“You see,” Ned explained, “it’s about Grace. 
I love her, and I’ve told her so.” 

“She has put you on probation—wait awhile 
—and all that,” asserted Mr. Sparks, confidently. 

“ How did you know ?” asked Ned. 

“Been through it, dear boy. Go on.” 

“Well, I was to wait until Christmas-day for 
her answer; but a week ago she as good as 
turns me out of the house, says she’s busy em- 
broidering, and yet lets Morton hang about her 
while she works. Only yesterday she refused to 
see me.” 

“Wait, now,” said Sparks. “Grace is very 
much like my wife; she loves a little mystery 
and excitement. Wait, now;” and he ran up- 
stairs. i 

Presently Grace came down, pale, with red 
eyes, and perfectly silent. Strange that such 


volumes are written about syntax and prosody, - 


when in the great crises of life language is en- 
tirely superfluous. Grace and Ned looked at 
each other a moment, no word passed, and they 
were betrothed lovers. 

“Why,” he said, when happiness would let 
him speak—* why did you put me off so?” 

“T thought id was more proper and more ro- 
mandic,” answered Grace, in a hoarse whisper, 
and totally unable to breathe through her nose. 

“Good heavens!’ cried Ned, “ what’s the mat. 
ter with your voice ?”’ 
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“ Howwid cold. Went oud yesterday to match 
‘broidery zilk. Got wet; been siddig up all 
aight, too.” 

“Sitting up all night? What for?” 

“Did you receibe anythig this mornig?” she 
asked. 

“No, nothing. Yes, I did, though. Some fool 
of a tailor, or some other idiot, sent to my address 
(by mistake, of course) an absurd blue jacket 
with silk flowers all over it.” 

“ Absurd blue jacket!” exclaimed Grace. “Why, 
that’s your Christmas bresed—beacock blue 
smokig jacket embroidered wid lubly wild roses. 
Oh, Ned! I thought you’d know it cabe frub be, 
I wouldn’t let you even zee me workig on id; id 
was a surbrise, and I’ve toiled night and day to 
ged id done. Oh, you ungrateful boy !” 

She would have cried, if the capacity of her 
handkerchief were not already overtaxed, and if 
her lover’s reparation had not been prompt. 

“Dear girl, it’s a beautiful garment. Why, 
the wild roses are nature itself, and the color is 
just the thing. A big fellow like me looks so 
well in peacock blue and wild roses ; and what a 
capital coat it will be to wear at breakfast when 
we're married, eh ? But, my darling, how your 
head throbs, and how hot your hands are!” And 
the parting words of that blissful pair were : 

“Promise me to go to bed and take hot toddy, 
sweet precious,” 

“Tl take some howwid wum and winegar, by 
lub,” 

December 26.—As Helen awoke, the morning 
after Christmas, she screamed: “Oh, my shoul- 
der! my back! my head! Oh, I ache all over!” 

“ What’s the matter?” demanded her husband, 
in a fright. 

“T can’t move; I’ve got rheumatism. Oh, I’m 
so ill!” and, frightfully pale, she lay back on her 
pillow. 

Mr. Sparks hurried to open the register, but in- 
stead of genial warmth, there poured up only a 
cold draught. He rang the bell furiously. No- 
body answered. So, hastily dressing, he ran down- 
stairs. The waitress met him with an. indifferent 
stare. 

“Well, Kate, what’s the matter with the fur- 
nace ?” 

“The furnace is not my wurruk, sor.” 
she sauntered into the pantry. 

Down into the kitchen he plunged. There, in 
a disgraceful heap before the range, was the cook, 
hopelessly drunk. 

“ Get up,” shouted Mr. Sparks. 

“T give ye warnin’, sor,” Bridget screamed at 


And 


him. “I was only stoppin’ wid yez be raison av 
gettin’ me Christmas-box. I’m goin’ to me first 
cousin’s this very day. I give ye warnin’.” And 
down she tumbled again. 

He rushed back to his wife in despair. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” she said. “And poor 
Grace is lying helpless in the next room! Run 


to mamma—do; she must come to us.” 

He went, and returned in five minutes with the 
news: “‘ Mother can’t leave Maud. The poor girl 
has a high fever.” 

“ Well, thank fortune,” sighed Helen, “ we have 
our good Marie, and the children are well.” 

On the word the ever-smiling bonne entered 
with all three little ones. Handing over the baby, 
she said: 

“ Bonjour, madame. I gif you ze leetle baby. 
Adieu, madame. My brother is come from Paris. 
I am ver sorry to leave madame. I go West wiz 
my brother.” 

“ But, Marie,” gasped Helen, “why didn’t you 
tell me this before ?” 

“T wish not to trouble madame unnecessaire. I 
say after Christmas I go. Adieu, madame.” And 
the faithful Marie coolly turned her back on the 
screaming infant, slammed the front door, and 
was gone. 

“Call Kate,” suggested Helen. 
take the baby—do.” 

“Indade, no,” says Kate; “the children is 
nuss’s wurruk,” 

“ Well, get the breakfast, then,” said her mas- 
ter, desperately rocking his infant. 

“ Breakfast is cook’s wurruk, sor,” responded 
Kate. 

Then Mr. Sparks arose in his wrath, and eject- 
ed the cook and dismissed Kate on the spot, and 
without wages. 

“Small loss, sor,” shrieked the girl; ‘“ we was 
all paid up till the day afore yesterday.” Then 
that householder was left alone with his dignity, his 
righteous wrath, a wailing babe, and a shivering 
little boy and girl. He offered Totty and Fred 
some milk by the kitchen fire. They both turned 
away from the wholesome draught. “It smells 
like lemonade,” said Totty. 

Their father deposited the children in their 
respective beds; then, by means of a messenger, 
he secured the services of an occasional servant 
—a scrub-woman, known in previous domestic 
uprisings—and also of a physician. 

The doctor, while prescribing for Helen and 
preparing little doses for the children, remarked, 
with mild professional facetiousness,‘‘ We doctors 
see the seamy side of these holidays.” 

Mr. Sparks staid home from his business and 
attended his sick family with great anxiety ; but 
he ventured to say, with decision : 

“ Helen, you committed an imprudence very like 
this at Christmas last year. You shall never do 
it again.” 

“But we must keep the day like Christians,” 
answered Helen, between the twinges of pain. 

“ But we don’t,” said Mr. Sparks ; “ we keep it 
like heathens, with a barbaric pride in making 
presents, with a debit and credit account with 
our friends, with bribery of our servants, and a 
wicked expenditure of life and health fit only for 
the service of Dagon. Do you suppose the Early 
Church ever dreamed of this display and junket- 
ing? Why, we’ve wandered as far away from the 
simple feast-day of the Child that was laid in a 
manger as—” 

‘A bill, sir,” said the occasional, abruptly en- 


“Here, Kate, 


’ 





tering, and making a timely interruption too, for 
Mr. Sparks, in his worry and excitement, was as- 
serting what we all know to be entirely untrue. 

“ Oh,” moaned Helen, from the bed, “ that’s the 
bill for your sleeve-buttons, Arthur, I hadn’t 
quite enough money, after all. I’msosorry. Oh 
dear !” : 

“Never mind, darling,” and he wrote a check. 

An hour later, Helen, though quite feeble from 
her sufferings, said to her husband, in a triumph- 
ant whisper, 

“ But didn’t we have a splendid Christmas !” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
ILL IN COLLEGE. 


Wuen Aunt Maria said that Mr. Mavors was 
“peculiar,” she was speaking from a good wo- 
man’s stand-point. To her it seemed quite con- 
trary to nature that any human creature being ill 
should be attended by hirelings, when loving serv- 
ice was within his reach, It was as natural to 
her to tend the bed of sickness as for the aver- 
age man to flee from it; if a servant fell ill in 
her house she exchanged positions with her at 
once, and became fer servant. The man who 
wrote, 


“When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou,” 


used no hyperbole. When disease has smitten 
their dear one, and death is hovering over him, 
there is something more than angelic about wo- 
men; something that is divine. That “senti- 
ment” which men attribute to them so scornfully, 
at such times disappears ; the tenderness that lies 
at the root of it remains without a trace of weak- 
ness. They are actuated by love unspeakable, 
which is nevertheless in complete subjection to 
duty. I once saw a mother mixing some sort of 
nourishment for her dying child. There was not 
the shadow of hope for his life; he had been 
“ given over”; it was “a question of hours,” and 
she knew it. But if her soul’s salvation had de- 
pended on it (which it did not, for it was already 
assured), she could not have given more attention 
to the concoction of that useless meal. She work- 
ed at it dry-eyed; she had never, indeed, shed a 
tear, since it was bad for the darling to see his 
mother “ giving way” ; but those eyes, “ homes of 
silent prayer” indeed, and of unanswered prayer, 
I shall never forget them as they looked in the 
performance of that last loving duty. 

Miss Aldred had all the instincts of her sex for 
smoothing the couch of sickness, and her services 
would have been freely offered to Mr, Mavors 
had there*been the slightest hope of their Accept- 
ance. But, as Dr. Newton said, the very idea of 
such a thing would have frightened the tutor 
into a fit. The doctor, his gyp, and Mrs. Mur- 
doch (who had been transferred to him as having 
a better gift of nursing than his own bed-maker) 
were surely sufficient, he would have argued, to 
look after any one man, and the suggestion that 
he should accept the ministrations of the Canon’s 
sister, if it had not thrown him into a fever, would 
certainly have produced febrile symptoms or rose 
rash. 

An old bachelor and scholar, but who had not 
even been familiar with female authors (for the 
women of Greece and Rome did not rush into MS. 
as ours do into print), he shrank from the notion 
of being attended by any one of the softer sex. 
To Mrs. Murdoch, indeed, he had no objection, 
perhaps because he did not consider her to come 
under that category—in which he was quite mis- 
taken. It was she who received Robert Aldred 
at the tutor’s door, and no sooner heard the young 
man’s name than she began to wipe her mouth 
on her apron, 

“Why, Master Robert! ve known you ever 
since you were so high. Don’t you remember 
your father’s poor old bed-maker ?” 

To have ignored such a relationship would have 
been a brutality. He compromised matters, and 
held out his hand. 

“Dear! how pleased the Canon and your aunt 
must have been to see you!” she exclaimed : “ all 
the way from the Ingies.” 

She regarded him admiringly, and also thank- 
fully, as if he had been something rich and rare 
imported for her special benefit and delectation. 

“And Mr. Mavors? How is he to-day ?” 

The good lady’s smile disappeared at once. 

“ Poorly, sir, very poorly; leastways that’s my 
opinion. When one has been ordered ‘a gener- 
ous diet’-—for those were the doctor’s own words 
—and sticks by choice to tea and slops, it’s con- 
trary to nature, and a bad sign.” 

“ But he’s no worse than he was, I hope ?” 

“Perhaps not, sir; but he’s no better. The 
clock’s a-going, but there’s nothing to keep it so; 
the key as ought to wind it up is mislaid some- 
where. I saw it with my own old Jacob, and I 
see it with Mr. Mavors: only he don’t like being 
talked to, as Jacob did. He holds up his finger, 
and thinks, and thinks; and he don’t speak his- 
self much, except in dreams. He’s asleep now, 
but it’s near his usual time for waking, if you’d 
like to stop.” 

“T will certainly stop, if it will do no harm.” 

“Harm? Lord love vou, no, sir; any one as 
belongs to the Canon will be as welcome to him 
as flowers in May. Them flowers yonder, by-the- 
bye, was sent by your aunt Maria yesterday. The 
sight on ’em brought the tears into his eyes, 
which shows how very, very weak he must be, 
poor man !” 





* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No, 29, Vol, XVI. 





The sitting-room was a large and handsome 
one, looking upon Neville’s Court. The door 
which communicated with the much smaller bed- 
room stood wide open. Robert took a chair in 
front of it, and a book to while away the time. 
Mrs. Murdoch sat over the fire at some distance 
off, and instead of fatiguing her mind with liter- 
ature, refreshed it with a little nap. All was 
quiet, save for the coo of a pigeon on the stone 
balustrade outside the window, and the footfall 
of some solitary under-graduate in the cloisters 
beneath. The book Robert had taken up was 
Plutarch’s Lives, a work of the highest reputa- 
tion; but, notwithstanding its attractions, he had 
fallen into a reverie, from which he was suddenly 
aroused by the words, “Sophy! Sophy!” At 
first he thought he must be mistaken, and that 
the sound was a part of his own day-dream, with 
which, in fact, the name had been connected ; 
but, on looking up, his eyes fell upon the sick 
man, now broad awake, and staring at him from 
the bed with stern suspicion. 

“Ts your name Adair?” whispered the tutor, 
hoarsely. 

“No, sir,” said Robert, rising softly and ap- 
proaching the bed. “My name is Aldred. Iam 
the son of your old friend the Canon.” 

“Why are you so black, then, like the other ?” 

“It is the Indian sun,” said Robert, smiling. 
“T was white enough when I wished you good- 
by, five years ago.” 

“True; I remember now,” said the tutor. 
“Pray forgive a sick man’s fancies. Your fa- 
ther did not say he was expecting you.” 

“No; Icame home without giving him notice.” 

“ Because he was in trouble ?” 

“Why, yes. It struck me that I might be, if 
not of service, at least of some comfort to him.” 

“Just so; a good son,” murmured the tutor, 
looking at the young man wistfully. “Sons and 


” 


daughters. ‘Biessed is the man that has his 
quiver full of them.’ That is not a disputed 
passage.” 


This was said in monologue, and by no means in 
the tutor’s usual voice—which, indeed, in health 
was distinct and somewhat strident. Robert 
thought to himself that had he met his father’s 
friend under chance circumstances he would no 
more have recognized him than Mr. Mavors had 
recognized himself (Robert). It was not only 
that the tutor had grown gray, nor even that his 
face showed the ravages of sickness: he looked 
a broken man. 

“ Alma mater, Alma mater !” he continued, soft- 
ly. “Yes, yes. I owe her everything, and she 
shall be repaid; yet, oh! yet”—here his voice 
dropped to a whisper. ‘“ Where’s the nurse, 
Robert ?” 

“The poor old soul has fallen asleep, sir. 
knew I was here.” 

“Quite right; think of the poor and the old, 
and shield them. That will comfort you some 
day, when you come to lie as lam. No, not as 
Iam. There will be children about your bed, a 
wife to smooth your pillow ; loving faces, tender 
hands. Better so—better so.” 

The sick man’s voice was firm, though very 
low ; but while he spoke there came into his face 
something that caused the young man to avert 
his own: tears, large tears, were rolling silently 
down the Tutor’s cheeks. There were furrows 
there, but they had never been so used before. 
With some of us they are river-beds ; in the pre- 
sent case it was only that water had found a road 
that way. 

There was a long silence, and then the same 
name was softly breathed that had already fallen 
on the other’s ear, 

“Sophy, Sophy: have you seen her ?” 

“No, sir; I passed too rapidly through town; 
but I saw the Irtons, who told me a great deal 
about her. Not good news, I am sorry to say.” 

“ Unhappy ?” 

“Very; at least I fear so.” 

“ Poor girl! poor girl!” 

“Tt is not only—as you are doubtless aware, 
sir—that she has a bad husband, but unfortu- 
nately she has some little knowledge of the full 
extent of his baseness, which until lately has been 
kept from her.” 

“* How was that ?” 

Then Robert, who thought the question re- 
ferred to the means whereby Sophy had learned 
what her husband had done to the Canon, de- 
scribed them to his companion as Henny had nar- 
rated them to himself. 

The tutor listened with closed eyes; but it 
was plain, by the movements of his brow and 
lips, how the narration affected him. 

“Then the poor girl knows at last,” he mur- 
mured, when it was finished. ‘“ What anguish, 
what remorse, she must be enduring !” 

“ Indeed, sir, fear so. It has just struck me, 
however, that I have been very indiscreet in speak- 
ing of all this to you. I have been distressing 
you—since Sophy is an old friend of yours—by 
telling you the very thing which I have been en- 
joined to keep from my father, namely, that So- 
phy is aware of having been made the instrument 
of his ruin. His object throughout has been to 
spare her that knowledge.” 

“That is so like him!” exclaimed the tutor, 
with a flush on his worn cheek : 


She 


“*A man who bears without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman; 
Defiled by every charlatan, 
And soiled with an ignoble use.’ 
Young man, you are a gentleman’s son.” 

“T know it, sir,’ answered Robert, simply. 
“Tf I can not imitate him, I hope I shall never 
disgrace him.” 

“No, no; you will not do that. 
again in his boy.” 

Presently, after another pause: “ You spoke 
of ruin, Robert. The exact sum which the Canon 
had to pay twice over—one forgets these things 
in sickness.” 

“Tt was fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“Just so. And never to have told her, 


He will live 


A | 





true gentleman. 
that’s not it—” 

“T don’t think you must talk to Mr. Mavors 
any more, sir, just now,” interposed Mrs. Mur- 
doch, awakened from her nap, and perceiving a 
necessity for silence. 

A smile crept over the sick man’s face as the 
mellow twilight falls upon a ruin. 

“Quite right, quite right, nurse ;” then, put- 
ting out his wasted hand to Robert, “Give my 
love to my old friend.” 

“And you will be sure not to tell him what I 
have told you, sir!” whispered the young man as 
he leaned over him. 

“ You may trust me, my lad. 
secrets are well kept.” 

It was not those mournful words only which im- 
pressed Robert Aldred with a sense of the gravity 
of the tutor’s illness. His whole interview had 
tended in that direction, and he told Aunt Maria 
as much without circumlocution. 

“Tf it is really so, Robert, it will be a sad blow 
to your father,” she answered, gravely; “but I 
ean hardly think it is so. Mr. Mavors seems to 
take such interest in matters; that is, in college 
matters.” 

“ And not only in those,” put in Robert; “I 
had no idea he was such a friend of Sophy’s.” 

“He spoke of her, did he?” said Aunt Maria, 
with interest. 

“ Yes, indeed ; he seemed wonderfully wrapped 
up in her. He thought it such an excellent plan 
—and so like my father to think of it—that the 
knowledge of her husband’s baseness should have 
been kept from her.” 

“ But you did not tell him of what her husband 
had done ?” 

“Tell him? No. I spoke of it as a matter 
of course. You don’t mean to say that he was 
not aware of it ?” 

“Indeed he wasn’t. 
cept the Irtons. 
chief.” 

“But how was I to know? I thought in the 
case of an old friend like Mr. Mavors—” 

“Just so. It was not your fault, dear boy. 
But the thing was kept from everybody, and 
especially, for a certain reason, from Mr. Mavors, 
Did he not seem surprised and distressed ?” 

He was distressed undoubtedly, but that seem- 
ed only natural. His surprise, as I now under 
stand, he purposely concealed from me. I am 
afraid I told him everything.” 

“Poor man! poor man! and he loved her so!” 

“Loved whom? Not Sophy ?” 

“Yes; he proposed to her, and she refused him. 
What fools girls are!” exclaimed Aunt Maria. 
“The idea of her rejecting Mr. Mavors for John 
Adair—Hyperion for a satyr!” 

“Don’t abuse his personal appearance, my dear 
aunt, because I have just been taken for him. 
Mr. Mavors said I was ‘ black, like him.’” 

“Yes, Robert; but your blackness is but skin- 
deep. That man is black to his heart’s core. 
Poor Sophy was always—well, susceptible. There 
was another young man, but that is no matter 
now. He had, at all events, good looks to recom- 
mend him; but this fellow—” 

“The one that is like me,” murmured Robert, 
plaintively. 

“T can not conceive,” continued Aunt Maria, 
taking no notice of this interpolation, “ what she 
could have seen in him. Why on earth did she 
marry John Adair?” 

Robert shook his head. He could have en- 
lightened Aunt Maria upon that point, but he 
very wisely held his tongue. A burned child 
dreads the fire, and he had had enough of telling 
family secrets. 


Bene natus, bene vestitus—no, 


I am going where 


No one is aware of it ex- 
I am afraid you have done mis- 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SOPHY’S LETTER. 

Tue effect of his son’s presence on the Canon 
was something marvellous. His brightness and 
his tenderness worked upon him for good, as the 
sunshine and the rains revive the drooping flow- 
er. A sort of Indian summer seemed to have set 
in with him; and but for his old friend’s illness 
I think he would have been as happy as he ever 
was in his life, though not quite in the old fashion. 

“You may tell your Alma, Robert,” said Aunt 
Maria, “that her dutiful advice to you has saved 
your father’s life. She knew that way of putting 
it would please him better than if she had praised 
his own unselfishness in coming to England. “ If 
you were not here he could hardly stand these 
distressing visits to dear Mr. Mavors.” 

And indeed the spectacle of his old friend and 
contemporary gradually loosing his hold upon life 
gave him unspeakable pain. There was nothing, 
of course, terrible in such a man’s decease; no 
haunting fears or distrust of the All-wise and All- 
merciful. Indeed, it would have been curious to 
those unacquainted with the turn of thought pre- 
vailing among men of their stamp at Cambridge 
that between these two men—being both clergy- 
men—the subjects so commonly dwelt upon un- 
der such circumstances were rarely alluded to. 
They spoke of old times with which they were 
conversant, rather than of the Unknowable; of 
their life-long (though undemonstrative) friend- 
ship, rather than of their reunion hereafter; of 
their common friends, alive or dead. Once, how- 
ever, a something of bitterness in some remark 
made by the dying man suggested the inquiry 
from his companion, “ You are at peace, I trust, 
Mavors, with all men ?” 

“ With all that are worthy of the name of man,” 
was the stern and unexpected reply. Then, as if 
regretting his harshness, the tutor added, with a 
smile, “* There is not much malice and hatred in 
my heart, Aldred, I do assure you—nothing, I 
trust, to be repented of in that way; a little envy 
of yourself, my friend, that’s all.” ; 

“ How so?” 

“ Because you have great possessions—a son, 
a wife.” 

“Nay, my poor wife is dead,” said the Canon, 





























“BUT, ON LOOKING 


soothingly, as one speaks to a sick man whose 
mind has gone astray a little. 

“Yes; but you have the memory of her. Be- 
lieve me, my friend, it is well to have such mem- 
ories to dwell upon.” 

That was the only hint the tutor gave of hav- 
ing suffered loss or disappointment : to the Can- 
on he never spoke of Sophy. It was strange that 


UP, 


he should have shown less of reticence to Robert ; | 


but perhaps his youth and the circumstance of 
his being engaged to Alma (of which he was cog 
nizant) had encouraged the confidence. It is true 
that custom is even in, death, but 
thoughts that have been stored up as in a locked 
casket by men in health will often in their last 
hours find utterance, and that to ears which least 
expect them. 

There was nothing in the tutor’s manner to 
suggest to his old friend any immediate danger ; 
on the contrary, there was a certain contentment 
in his speech and manner that bespoke even more 
than usual the absence of any pressing anxiety 
or apprehension ; nor was there any procrastina 
tion in his parting, such as there is wont to be 
when we feel that it may be for the last time. 
How terrible is the scene of it to the about-to-be 
survivor! How he regrets the hours, the days, 
the years, wherein he has voluntarily separated 
himself from that dying dear one, and which in the 
aggregate, perhaps, would have represented anoth- 
er existence passed in his company—a twin life! 

The Canon had no prescience that he had be- 
held his friend for the last time when he walked 
home one afternoon with thoughtful step that 
grew unconsciously more free and buoyant as he 
neared the little home which held his new-found 
treasure, 


strong also 


On his study table, however, was a letter, the 
contents of which for a moment put even Robert 
out of his mind. It was in his ward’s handwrit- 
ing, which in itself argued nothing strange (for 
she had never ceased io correspond with him in 
a suppressed, mechanical fashion). It had not, as 
usual, been sent on to him from the Laurels, but 
was directed to his present address, It must 
have come to Sophy’s knowledge, therefore, that 
Though 
this was a piece of information that might have 
oozed out any day, he opened the envelope with 
no little apprehension that she might have glean 
ed still further knowledge, and the first sentence 
convinced him that it was so: 


he had removed to Providence Terrace. 


“ Kindest and best of friends, whom I have 
robbed and grieved—dear guardian, whose care 
and love I have repaid by falsehood and ingrati 
tude— pity if you can not pardon me. If I came 
to you in person (which I dare not do, for the 
sight of your dear face would kill me, and my 
life, otherwise worthless, is necessary to my child) 
—I say, if I came into vour presence, and grov- 
clled at your feet with tears and prayers, I could 


HIS EYES FELL UPON THE SICK 


not, believe me, feel a greater abasement than I | 


do as I sit here and write these shameful words. 

“Until reeently, though fully conscious of my 
base behavior to you in other respects, I was not 
aware of the ruin I had brought upon you. I 
thought that I had only lies and deceit to re- 
proach myself with—transgressions. that have 
brought their own punishment upon me, and 
concerning which I thought, therefore, that I 
had some sort of right (as if such a wretch as I 
had rights at all!) to be silent. But now I know 
what an irremediable injury I have done to you 
and yours, it seems to me that no suffering in 
this world can be inflicted on me commensurate 
with my offenses, That I was but an uncon- 
scious instrument in the hands of another is no 
excuse for me, for, but for my own misdoings, I 
should never have fallen into his hands. The 
history of them you will find inclosed” (there was 
a paper in the envelope containing a short nar- 
rative of her first marriage, and the causes which 
had, as she thought, compelled her to make the 
second), “and when you have read it, after the 
first sharp pang of anger and regret is over, one 
source of sorrow will be dry forever. This is 
one of the reasons why I have written to you, 
notwithstanding that it has been enjoined upen 
me not to do so. As you, in your great kindness 
and consideration for my feelings, would have 
hidden from me the real cause of your ruin, so 
it was judged by those who knew of my ill be- 
havior under your roof that it was best to spare 
you that knowledge ; but my hope is that, though 
you may still pity me (as we pity the worst of 
criminals), it will be henceforth impossible for 
you to feel pain upon my account. I can not 
ask you to forget me, because every hour must 
bring to you some bitter reminder of the wrong I 
have done you, but think of me as dead, as hav- 
ing died years ago, when your Robert was my 
playfellow, Alas! what evil may I not have 
done to him also—sundered him, perhaps, from 
his promised bride, destroyed his prospects! It 
is terrible to think ‘that not only here at home 
am I justly condemned and despised, but that 
across the ocean, thousands of miles away, my 
name must needs be held in abhorrence. Oh, if 
I could be once again as I was when Robert left 
you! There is nothing, alas! the same with me 
now; even my love for you, though it will cease 
but with my latest breath, is something different : 
I feel unworthy to entertain it. It seems blas- 
phemy to take your name within my lips even in 
my prayers. 

* You will wonder perhaps, when you have read 
the record of my life, that such a one as I should 
dare to pray, But then, dear guardian, there is 
little Willie; when I sit by her bedside with her 
thin small hand in mine, I still seem to have some 
link with Heaven, It is searcely credible, con- 
sidering her tender vears, but there is nothing her 
mother can teach her which my little carling ean 
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BROAD AWAKE, AND STARING AT 


not understand. I say it is seareely credible, but 
she has been made aware that she has been made 
the pretext for her godfather’s ruin,’ She clings 
to her fragile life, and believes that she will live 
to put things right. She has questioned me a 
hundred times, and ‘when I come of age,’ she 





says (which she will never live to do, and if she | 


did, it would be too late), ‘I will pay all their 
money back to godpapa and Aunt Maria.’ When 
Dr. Newton came to see her, her chief anxiety was 
to learn whether she would live to be twenty-one. 
I suppose the good doctor thought the dear child’s 
mind was wandering, but it was as bright and 
clear as itis pure. We have no secrets from one 
another, Willie and I. I have told you one of 
the reasons for my writing to you, but the chief 
is, after all, a selfish one—to bespeak, should 
anything happen to me, your sympathies for 
my innocent child, I know you will never visit 
upon her even in your thoughts the sins of her 
parent, but I beseech you to try to love her for 
her own sake; she is as worthy of your love as 
her mother has proved herself unworthy. What 
can I pass upon her ? 
Henny will take care of her, I know, if permitted 
to do so. But the law—there is no one, alas! 
who has better cause to know it than yourself— 
is hard and cruel. Dear guardian, I would rath- 
er see Willie dead at my feet than trust her to the 
hands in which the law would place her. I will 
say no more upon this matter, for ‘ that way mad- 
ness lies,’ only if anything should happen which 
should sink me still lower in your disesteem, do 
not judge me too hastily; I am in such straits 
as you can not guess. 

“You will show to Aunt Maria what I have 
written; I do not ask you to plead with her for 
me: I trust to that tender heart of hers, whose 
trust I have so shamefully abused, for charity 
and pardon, 

“Your Lovine anp Pesitent Warp.” 


At first the contents of this letter, significant 
as they were of much, had less effect upon its re- 
cipient than the inclosure (with its confession of 
Sophy’s previous marriage) which accompanied 
it, and from which he received a shock that for 
the moment utterly overwhelmed him. The op- 
eration of moral couching—the opening one’s 
eyes to what human nature is really capable of— 
is after the age of fifty a very trying one. To 
find one’s self so mature and yet so ignorant is 
painful to one’s amour propre. But, after all, 


we may have travelled much and yet not be well | 


acquainted with our own country, and the Canon, 
who knew “ men and cities,” might well have been 
excused for not understanding the character of a 
young girl, or the ways of her lovers. 
plume themselves most on their knowledge of 
the world often know least of those about them, 
and while they have the keenest appreciation of 
the farce next door, are wnaware of the more se- 
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HIM WITH STERN SUSPICION.” 


rious drama that is being performed under thei: 
own roof, 

In the Canon’s case the having been “ made a 
fool of” was a small thing, however, as compared 
with other matters; nor did it even enter. his 
thoughts that Aunt Maria must have played the 
part of watch-dog very carelessly. He set down 
her emotion at this strange sad news wholly to 
sorrow, whereas: she was bowed to the earth by 
self-reproach. But for her laxity of discipline, 
as she bitterly reflected, Sophy could hardly have 
had the opportunities of going so farastray. Many 
an incident to which she had at the time paid 
little attention now occurred to her which she 
felt would have excited her suspicions had she 
been less carelc > or less credulous. 

It was a fortuate thing—since in such cases 
of catastrophe each recipient of the intelligence 
adds fuel to flame—that this revelation told no- 
thing new to Robert. He was able to put the 
story of the past aside, and give his mind to the 
present. Sophy’s letter filled him with vague but 
serious apprehensions, not so much from what it 
revealed, but from its reticence. It seemed to 
him, having perhaps his Alma in his mind,’and 
the supposition of what she would have done un- 
der similar circumstances, that the writer’s total 
silence respecting her busband was something 
portentous. She had only once alluded to him, 
and that in the most distant way, where she had 
spoken of her having been “an unconscious instru- 
ment in the hands of another”; and this ignor- 
ing, as it were, his very existence had something 
eerie about it, which augured worse than even the 
speaking of him as he deserved would have done. 
That concluding sentence—“ if anything should 
happen to sink me lower (if possible) in your dis- 
esteem, do not judge me too harshly; I am in 
such straits as you can not guess’—was also ter- 
ribly significant, and seemed to hint at some des- 
perate contingency, 

All three were aware that Sophy’s relations 
with her husband were unsatisfactory, and even 
more; but Robert only guessed as much from 
the tone in which Irton had spoken of them (for 
it will be remembered that the lawyer did not 
fully confide in him), while both the Canon and 
Aunt Maria were disposed to minimize what might 
be amiss between the young couple. Not, of 
course, that by this time they were in any doubt 
as to the real character of Mr. John Adair, or that 
they underrated the hardship of Sophy’s lot; but 
they regarded marriage not only as a bond, but 
as an indissoluble bond. In their eyes marriage 
was not made for man so much as man (and espe- 
cially woman) was made for marriage. What- 
ever inconveniences—nay, whatever wrongs and 
wretchednesses—might result from that solemn 
engagement, they were to be endured and made 
the best of. Under these circumstances it was 
quite sufficient for them, in the way of apprehen- 
sion, to imagine that Sophy's vague reference to 
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some change in her present circumstances might 
relate to an intention on her part to separate 
from her husband. Her allusion to the cruelty 
of the law, which would in such a ease give him 
over the custody of her child, seemed to them 
to corroborate this idea. But to Robert’s ears 
Sophy’s words had another and much more se- 
rious meaning. He gathered from her despair- 
ing tone, and especially from her appeal to the 
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THE VILLAGE ROSE. 


“Gentle, loving, good, wearing the rose of womanhood,”—Trnyyson. 


Canon on behalf of her child, as of something 
extraneous to herself, that she was contemplating 
suicide. 

There was no need for him to dismiss from his 
heart any thought of disappointment or delay of 
happiness of which she had been the unwitting 
cause; he had long ago forgiven and forgotten 
all that; but no sooner did this awful apprehen- 
sion dawn upon him than the recollection of eat 





lier days, when Sophy and he had been half lovers, 
half playfellows, also awoke within him. A pro 
found pity for her unhappy lot, a vehement ab 
horrenee of the man who had turned the sweet- 
ness of that young life to gall, took possession of 
his soul. Nothing, however, was farther from his 
nature than any indulgence in heroics ; his reflec- 
tions found a very practical vent. He sauntered 
out that evening and bought a “ Bradshaw,” and 


having selected the 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imrrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 

Be sure that the word “ Horsrorn's” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it —[Adv,} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New Yorks, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered i injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 








THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnett's Cocoatnr has been sold in every civilized 


country, and the public have rendered the verdict that | 


it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Burnerr’s Fravorise Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—(Adv.]} 





For Colds and Sore Throat, no more useful article 
can be found than “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.-[ Adv. } 





C. C. Suaynn, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





Tue Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samvuer H. Terry, 18 East 
14th St.,N. ¥. Send for circular.—[Adv.]} 





Use the famous Lablache Face Powder.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- -weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


__Rovat. Baxine Pownprn Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. in Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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~ isthe Ma- 
ip gc Seale being 
ce one-ninth its actual 
size By it any lady can 
eut all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve incla- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
eS a child can learn from the book alone. Ilus- 
trated Circulars FREE’ Please mention this paper. 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Rooo & Havogn, Quincy. IL. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, Bur Sixra Avenvr, New York, 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


beautiful BASK 
chal a and porn  teoting ag a ease ne ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, tums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
a natural and from original designs. Full 
Mailed = receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
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the pati sta WNE, 110 Wooster 8t., N. ¥. 

























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. |(' ¢ CONTR 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


























Dozen ty mail to any address in the United States, 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address 
THE SMITH & EGGE MFG, CO., 





Fine set Imported Cards for 4 cents, 
« F. E. THORP, Norwich, N.Y. 
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Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks 
For-lined Garments ; 


Sostyoverecvwner- | FO Trimmings, Mus, and Collars. 
v BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Beautiful and Useful Holiday Present. 


sven OR NEW NAPKIN-RING. | | 184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 











MARCADIA 


FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES. 

The Aroapra VeLverren combines the following y eg ms mag weg bee 
are an absolute necessity in all goods that are used by ladies for winter 
dresses: First, wanmru—the texture — very fine and closely woven. 
Second, STRENGTH —the durability of the fabric being superior to any 
other known make of velveteen. Third, arrrananoz—the finish of 
these goods being so superior that when made into a garment, it re- 
quires an expert to detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 

The ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE,in combination with plain Arcadia, 
produces a most stylish effect, and is the best goods of its kind made, 
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ergyman who recommends 
moral things should be willing 








to recommend Iam 

told that_my commendation of 
(Pears™ Soup) has o opened fer it 

a large sale in the Wnited States. 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered. A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by Ang hp maed English authorit 


Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S.. 


Pres, of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 


Nothing afée so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 


and a So 


Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. ithout 


them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially preverea for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 


to the weat 


er, Winter or Summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 


Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 


non-irritant character, Red 


ness, Roughness and Chappin are prevented, and 


a clear and on appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 


IB rem: an 


a good, healthful and attraction complexion ensured. 


ble and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
en. it as the feotes luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 


economy is remarkab 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 





ADU THEMEN DINGTORUGGISTS: SELL PEARS "SOAP 


— PEARS: SOAR REARS SOAP | 
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PEARS: 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw’s Elastic Series Waves. 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward, 

An immense stock 
of bea seve Lang- 
try or English Bangs. 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces aiuinal 
while you wait, for 
12c. each, 

The so-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. "Hair bought and ex- 


ome UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 

ers, 50c. and $1 per box. Amutla, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box: only depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line > and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
a RA cari re the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brow n, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 ri) per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th poniy New York. 


uticura 
IE GREAT SKIN GURES 


0 cleanse the Skin, 

Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofu ous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscésses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Cutroura Remr- 
pins are infallible. Curt- 
cura Rrsoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disexse 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, and thus re- 
moves the cause. Cotiouna, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curroura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, black hgads, blotches, and 
baby humors. Curtovra Remepirs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
all druggisia, Cutioura, 50 cents; Resoivenr, $1; 
Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by Porrer Devo anp Cuvm- 
wat Co., Boston, Mass, 


Send ‘for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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650 i ve text in the 
AND | DECORATE, 'f "Sst ¢ publi publi Epecia 


8 
ten 
times the price.”—W. Y. Sun. 
Extraord! inary indueementa to 44 AGENTS, 
An oo 
mene and 
callers: he biog or 4c, in stamps, 
tie Bulleag B ie Apeciation, 
8t., New Yor. 


HOME an BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T'. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Reodiework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


PATCH WORK 


SILKS, in $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors, 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO. P.O. Box 3648,N. 7s 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai! an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, “Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 

For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 

SHOPPING IN BALTIMORE. 

Mrs. Smedes and Mrs. Thurmond, 98 John St., make 

purchases of every description for ladies and gentle- 

men. Samples free. Reference, Bishop Green, Miss. 


SHOPPIN Or Every Drsortrrion 
promptly done for Ladies 
throughout the country. For circular, address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lars, with references, sent by addressing 


Mrs. 8S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 














Pants SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. _—— Laces and W. 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











HANDKERCHIEFS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


500 dozen Pongee Silk Handkerchiefs, 21 inches 
square, in Plain Colors, Fancy Centres and Fancy 
Borders, including 50 combinations of Colorings, at 
40c. each. 

300 dozen Silk Mufflers, 30 inches square, in all 
colors, at $1.00 each 

175 dozen White Brocade ew $2 inches square, 
at $2.00 each. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


2000 dozen Ladies’ Plain, Fancy Mourning, and Col- 
or-Bordered Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched, warranted 
all linen and fast colors, at 10c., 124¢c., 15c., 20¢., 25c., 
80c., 40c., 50c., T5c., and $1.00 each. 

250 dozen Ladies’ Colored Embroidered, Hem- 
stitched, and Scalloped-edged Handkerchiefs at 25c., 
50c., T5c., $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 each. 

750 dozen Gents’ Plain and Colored Bordered, Hem- 
med, and Hemstitched Handkerchiefs at 20c., 25c., 
80c., 85c., 88c., 40c., 50c., 60c., and Thc. each 

200 dozen Children’s Plain Hemmed and Hem- 
stitched, also Colored-Bordered Handkerchiefs, at 8c., 
10c., 12¢., 15¢., 20c., and 25c, each. 

Lace Handkerchiefs, Real Hand-made Tatting, at 
$1.00, $1.50, and $2.00 each. 

Real Duchess, $8.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up. 

Real Point, $8.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and up. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS 

for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroid- 
ery, etc. It contains a List and Explanation of the 
Fabrics and Working Materials used in Embroidering 
Fancy Articles, Hangings, Coverings, Tidies, etc. Pat- 
terns and Instructions for making Lady's Hand B: ag, 
Scrap Basket, Pin Cushion and W isk Broom Holder, 
Splasher, Banner Lamp - Shade, Mat, Oak - Leat 
Lace. Tells how to make Twenty ‘Seven us, including 
South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Janina, Chain, 
Wound, Knot, Button-Hole, Stem, Open-Work, Filling, 
Irish, Star, Satin, Hem, Feather, etc. Designs for 








Piano Cover, Cat’s Head in South Kensington Stitch, | 


etc. 
Stamps; 5 for $1.00. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES! IT’S ALL THE RAGE to make Trnies 
* and Lamprequins with twine and Rib- 
bon, Our new book of Crooner and Kyrrrep Lave 
contains 40 Patrerns for Tinies, LamMBrequins, 
Epeines, etc., with Directions for Making. Price 30c.; 
6 for $1.00. 5 Colored Croas-Stiteh Patterns for 20 cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER 1 WE will send you these 2 Books 
* aud the 5Colored Patterns for 25 
2-cent Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lywx, Masa. 


The Best Ghristinas Preset 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


Grand Christmas Double Part 
NOW READY. 
Principal Contents: 

A MAGNIFICENT COLORED PICTURE, size 82 
inches by 23 inches. 

In addition to this magnificent picture, the Double 
Part comprises a splendid colored TRIPLE FASHION 
PLATE, of 12 Fancy Bali Costumes for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen, and Children; 12 Ball and Evening Toilettes 
for Ladies and Children ; ae Designs in Colored Out- 
line for Dessert D’Oyleys 

THE GIGANTIC SU P PLEMENT OF ALL THE 
LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

Complete Tules and commencement of two New 
Stories. 

A Supplement of Complete Christmas Stories. 

A Supplement of Music 

A Supplement of Games. Forming 

2 Parts and 6 Supplements, at the Reduced Price, 

60 Cents. 

This GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL will be altogether 
more interesting and valuable to Ladies and Families 
than ever. 

For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by inail on re- 
ceipt of price by 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 

29 431 Beekman Street, New York, 

Single subscriptions for any Foreign Periodical may 

be sent to us, but we employ no canvassing agents. 


DUPLEX 
CORSET Lg are adjustable over 
ips by strap and 


buckle, and can be made ‘o fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLEX is on every corset. The great pc larity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
selling such infringements to the full extent of the 
_law. ‘or sale by all dealers in Corset ts. 
By rare mail, Pull Description 


Mood New Tailor S se nod of 
FREE: Cut Sutting MOODY & C0, Cincinnati, O, 
$5 0 $20! 





Manufactured only by the 
Bortree M’r’a Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 
they all competitors, 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co, ws » Portland, Maine. 










TRADE MARK 
‘OasaLsIOgy 


We will send this Book by mail for 18 2-cent | 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


A LARGE LOT OF THE LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES IN BROCADED SILKS AT 98e.; FOR- 
MER PRICE, $1.25 


a0. 


THESE GOODS ARE VERY 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


OTTOMAN AND RADZIMIR SILKS, 


AT $1.25, $1.40, $1.50, $1.75, AND $2; G OOD 
VALUE AT 50 PER Cc ENT. MORE. 

A FINE STOCK OF CLOTHS, MOHAIR 
PLUSHES, AND ASTRAKHANS FOR CLOAKS 
AND DOLMANS, AT GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 

A GREAT BARGAIN IN A HEAVY CAM- 
EL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 48 INCHES WIDE, $1.75; 
FORMER PRICE, $3.50. 


JACKSON'S, 
oe ae, 
Cones [c KS Ga 


RICH LACES 


Christmas Presents. 


DESIRABLE 


25, 


For 


We will offer during the Holidays, at a great 


reduction from former prices, a magnificent 
stock of Duchess Laces in Flouncings, Fichus, 
Collarettes, Collars, Barbes, Handkerchiefs, and 
by the yard. Also a fine selection of Novelties 


in made up Lace Goods. 


- 
Mroadovery A 19th ét. 
c 





DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 


| of course, supplants Charts, Squares, and other old 


| trated Cireular and Liberal Offer and 


PART OF | 


| 


aud tiresome Systems. Send at onee for Illus- 


, sane ge at your own home for 
free of charge. THE MoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE CU., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.......0. 040.000 0s ees #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


coe 0+ ceeecametenseees sess 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR. er ee 4 06 
HARPER'S YOU NG PROPLE. Waah aS aR Es 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .........000. 005 d008 10 00 


Postage Vree to ail subscribers in the United States 
or ‘Canada. 





HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N.Y. 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 


New and beautiful designs in all the latest styles of 
Art Embroidery in Perforated Patterns. Send stam 
for Catalogue. Mrs, E. C. SELBY, Fort Edw Edward, N. 

TAKE NOTICE, 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 noon Si sai Pictures. 
No two alike, FE. WHITING, t Nassan St., N. Y. 


$] seek 














AWEEK., $12 a day at home easily made. Costly | 
Outfit free. Address Tron & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


ONE- CENT) HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS, 
STAMPS. s Ae G. BASSETT, Rochester, AN. - 








silk. 





Test | 
20 days | 





Baveno 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 
equal in appearance to the best Silk 
Velvet. 
If it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 


BARBOUR’S 


‘Macrame Lace Flax Threads 


SEAL-SKIN- PLUSHES 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
5 ATTRACTIVE 
A 7. 50} . SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, 52 inch, ae 
t sold last season at $12.50. 
) SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, Sill USEFUL 
At $16.50) 202,22 inch, soi this sea. OCCUPATION 
Special offering of 21-inch BLACK OTTO- = 
MANS, BLACK RHADAMLES, and SATIN LADIES. 


FINISH BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
At $1.50 per Yard; 


For appearance and durability these cannot be equalled 
elsewhere for less than $2.00 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with fall particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 









BLACK and © OLORED CASHMERES, Linen Thread on 
40 and 46 inch, at 75e. These are extra value. spools (200 yards), in 
BLACK HENRI TA CLOTH, 40 inch, White and W. Brown 
from $1 to $2.50 per yard. specially adapted for 
The high reputation of our Silks and Dress 





Crochet and Lace Work. 


Goods departments, for nearly half a century, LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 


is a guarantee that our patrons at a distance will be 





; i kinds AX THREADS AND and 
well and faithfully served. We make a et, Wosk AX THREADS for HAND and 
specialty of Silks and Dress Goods, and now offer un- | “for gale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
equalled bargains. y PAL t 


throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston: 
519 Market St., San Francisco. 


Le Boutilier oF orn 
Brothers, |sew vous 


YORK, 
ILKS for Patchwork.-Assorted packages of Silks and 
a week in your own town. . Terms and $5 outfit Satins, 50c.,$1, and $5. Japanese Quilt Patterns, 50c 
free, Address H. Hattert &Co., Portland, Maine. ' Miss Jxnomn, No, 6 Buckingham Square, Hartford, Cu 


$66 








VELVET 2 








REGISTERED. 


A NEW DRESS FABRIC 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 





















Street_and Walking Costumes, _— 
Reception or Party Dresses, MAKE 
BEING 


Children’s Suits, 
Riding Habits, &c., 





FINE TWILL, 








renders it stronger and 


And all purposes that 
require a high grade 
SILK VELVET at 
ONE HALF 


more durable than any other 





make of VELVET. It assures the 


fastness of the pile, which otherwise 
the cost oa pea 


is liable to come out, and is the great objec- 


tion to the ordinary cheap VELVET. 


CONSULT YOUR OWN INTEREST 


By asking for, and insist upon being shown the 


Elberon Fine Twill Velvet 


IT WILL 





Before making your Selection, 


ELBERON VELVET © 


| 

| 

al. | 
| 

; 

| 


Endorsed by the 
Leading 
Merchants 


| OF THE 
Z 1 United 
2 UP IT SHOULD BE 
[HAT HANDS POINT UPWARDS. , States 
This Trade-Mark is stamped on the back of every fourth yard 
For Sale by all First Class Retail Establishments. 


JOBBERS ONLY supplied by 


WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, 


42, 44, 46. 48 & 50 Creene Street, New York. 


we 








THE ONLY REAL 


SUBSTITUTE 
CENOA SILK VELVET. 


Velveteen. 


Tue Traps Supriiep sy Mitts & Giss, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 

Dip you ever observe the difference between a man 
anda nan driving avail? Thisishowtheydoit. A 
man goes to work systematically. He must have a iam- 
mer, even ifevery oue on the premises has to stop work 
to find tt. Then he must have the step-ladder, if there 
is one in the house; if not, he calls loudly for a strong 
chair, perhaps two. ** Better bring the kiichen che airs, 5 
says he, regardless of the fact that they may have to be 


nail now; but no; he sounds, and sounds, and sounds, 
to find the beam. Having found it, pe Tooke gary fully at 
the nail, to be sure that he has it the rig ght we ; profter- 

; at the same time that threadbare bit of ialcamatien 
that a nail must always be driven in a particular way 
or it will bend. Having at last got it exactly right, be 
balances himself, gives ihe beam a preliminary knock 
looks at the nail once mvre, sets it exact to a fraction, 


| 


gives another tap, and sends it in with a flourish, aft- | 


er which he steps down with a lord-of-creation air, and 


carried up four flights of stairs. After that he wanders | asks, as he straightens his collar, “* Is that all 2” 


round hunting up a board or an empty soap box, which, 
when found, take s him an age to balance exactly. 
One would suppose that he was ready to drive that 


When a woman wants to drive a nai] she looks round 


for the hammer; if it can not be found at once, she | 


says, “* Oh, pshaw! Ican’t wait.. Sarali, give me a flat- 


PER’S BALA 


iron.” She then sets a footsteo] on a cane or spring- | 
Sein d chair, puts Webster's Dictionary or some oth- 
er heavy book on the stool, climbs up with a kind of 
an at-sea-in-a-storm motion, balancing herself with her 


then ‘makes up her mind where the beam ought to be, 
sets her nail there, and pounds away with the flat-iron. 
If the beam is there, all right; if not, ten to one she will 
drive the bail through the lath in spite of its bouncing 
propensities, or get it tightly wedged in the plaster be- 
tween the bricks; then she gives it a litile jerk, io 
be sure it is tight, and jumps down, exclaiming, with 
ai amount of satisfaction*no man ever did or could 
know, ‘! There, that’s done !” 


WHICH O’ERLEAPS ITSELF, 


AND FALLS.” 


VOLUME RV iL, NO. 


It was Miss Ribbonsonlace who at school was cull- 


| ed upon one morning to read a paragraph in which oc- 
+ curred a description of Prometheus chained to the rock 


} on Mount Caucasus, with the vulture preying on lis 
knee, shoulder, or elbow, whichever serves best. She 


vitals, 
Her class were convulsed with laughter as she reas, 

** Not only was he there chaived by Jupiter, but a vul- 
ture constantly preyed upon his victuals.” 

* Vitals,” corrected the girl next her, as soon as she 
could obtain control of her voice. 

‘Vitals? Why, so it is,” ac 
her eye finding the word again in he 
certainly thought, though, when I read 
two ts. 


\ a { 


A n 
1: veg 


Ans rainy oe au NY 
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